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AN  INVITATION 


You,  all  who  are  interested  in  the  betterment 
of  the  conditions  of  the  mining  industry,  are  invited 
to  co=operate  in  the  work  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress.  It's  your  work  and  should  have  your 
support.  We  are  getting  along  nicely,  thanks  to 
the  support  of  our  loyal  members.  We  will  not 
give  up  the  fight  because  you  don't  help,  but  we 
can  do  better  work  with  your  help  than  without. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  future  of  the  Amer= 
ican  Mining  Congress  was  a  question.  That  time 
is  past.  That  question  has  been  determined  by 
our  loyal  membership.  The  question  now,  and 
the  only  question  is,  how  effectively  the  work  can 
be  carried  on.  This  depends  on  you.  Another 
question  goes  to  the  selection  of  the  work  which 
shall  be  done.  This  will  depend  upon  those  who 
support  it. 

The  distinctive  problems  of  Metalliferous  Mining 
are  entirely  different  from  those  of  coal  mining. 
Each  can  help  the  other;  each  has  materially  aided 
the  other  during  the  past  few  years.  But  each 
branch  of  the  industry  will  receive  the  benefit  of 
our  effort,  substantially  in  proportion  to  the  sup= 
port  given.  Your  co=operation  will  be  welcomed, 
and  will  be  accorded  a  voice  in  controlling  the  work 
in  proportion  to  your  support. 

There  were  some  who  felt  that  with  the  creation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  Mining  Congress  had 
finished  its  work.  The  fact  is,  that  this  victory  but 
marked  the  beginning  of  its  usefulness. 

The  mining  industry  is  the  basis  of  a  very  con= 
siderable  part  of  the  nation's  prosperity.  Its  prob= 
lems  are  as  varied  as  they  are  important.  So  long 
as  the  industry  lasts  will  there  be  need  for  organ- 
ized effort  to  better  iis  conditions,  and  keep  it 
abreast  with  competitive  effort.  If  you  are  not 
with  us,  }cu  are  against  the  mining  industry. 


The  American  Mining  Congress 

Denver,  Colorado 
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DISORGANIZATION 


What  is  the  matter  with  the  bituminous  coal 
mining  industry? 

Disorganization. 

Disorganization  is  unnatural  and  therefore  but 
temporary. 

The  bituminous  coal  business  must  be  and  will 
be  organized — either  by  those  who  now  own  it  or 
by  the  financial  and  transportation  interests  which 
are  involved. 

The  public  interest  requires  that  it  shall  be 
organized  by  practical  mining  men,  rather  than 
by  the  banks  and  railroads. 

Better  be  the  manager  of  your  own  mine  than 
an  employe  of  financial  interests  which  have 
absorbed  your  equities — somebody  will  organize 
the  industry. 

Will  you  do  it? 

Is  there  any  ground  for  the  suspicion  concerning 
bituminous  coal  operators? 

That  each  strives  to  win  whether  his  neighbor 
succeeds  or  not? 

That  each  hopes  to  succeed  by  underselling  his 
neighbor? 

That  each  strives  to  recoup  the  loss  of  a  cut= 
throat  sale  by  gouging  his  mine? 

That  each  regards,  without  proper  regret,  the 
coming  of  a  labor  strike  or  some  other  misfortune 
to  the  competing  mining  district  through  which 
he  may  recoup  his  last  year's  losses? 

That  each  secretly  rejoices  at  any  restriction 
which  shuts  out  a  competitive  field? 

And  when  endurance  can  no  longer  endure,  that 
each  approaches  a  conference  with  a  white  flag 
raised  and  his  fingers  crossed? 

There  may  have  been  room  for  these  suspicions 
but  that  day  is  rapidly  passing,  You  are  going  to 
organize  the  bituminous  coal  industry  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  yourselves  and  the  public.  Intelligent 
selfishness  is  the  basis  of  the  world's  progress. 


The  American  Mining  Congress 
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ORGANIZATION 


If  disorganization,  a  lack  of  co=operation,  is 
responsible  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition 
in  the  bituminous  coal  mining  industry,  the 
remedy  must  be  sought  through  organization. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  has  been  chosen 
by  those  coal  operators  who  are  most  awake  to 
conditions  as  the  medium  through  which  certain 
phases  of  public  education  and  national  legislation 
can  be  best  worked  out. 

Every  coal  operator  should  be  enrolled  in  the 
movement. 

The  "Coal  Baron"  is  a  myth  to  those  who  know 
conditions  and  the  sternest  reality  to  those  who 
don't.  A  vast  amount  of  public  education  will  be 
necessary  to  get  the  public  close  enough  to  this 
bugaboo  to  realize  that  its  only  reality  consists  in 
its  ability  to  harbor  and  propagate  the  seeds  of 
waste  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  leave  great  indus= 
trial  centres  without  the  power  to  maintain  their 
industrial  life — comparatively  cheap  coal.  The 
shameful  profligacy  of  coal  resources  today  will 
destroy  cities  in  the  morrow  and  transfer  to  other 
sections  the  industry  which  today  furnishes  sup= 
port.  Conservation  must  be  based  upon  knowledge 
of  conditions  and  made  effective  through  co=opera= 
tion.  All  the  people  will  be  interested  when  once 
conditions  are  understood. 

Those  who  do  understand  must  carry  the  gospel 
to  those  who  do  not. 

Are  you  doing  your  part? 

If  not  would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and 
public  enterprise  for  you  to  join  the  Mining  Con= 
gress  family? 


The  American  Mining  Congress 
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The  Mining  Congress  Family 

WHAT  IS  IT? 


Those  who  in  different  lines  of  enterprise  are 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  mining  industry. 

Those  who  mine. 

Those  who  use  mine  products. 

Those  who  transport  the  production  of  the  mines. 

Those  who  furnish  the  machinery  and  supplies 
used  in  these  operations. 

All  have  a  mutual  interest  and  each  can  serve 
himself  by  serving  the  others. 

All  are  interested  in  the  highest  development 
of  the  mining  industry. 

All  are  interested  in  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress  to  better  its  conditions;  each  can 
help  himself  indirectly  by  helping  the  others,  whose 
prosperity  will  create  more  demand  for  his  own 
production. 

With  a  lot  of  prosperous  people  needing  your 
line  of  goods,  you  will  get  your  share  of  the  business. 
If  you  don't  it's  your  fault. 

If  there  is  no  market  you  will  fail  without  being 
at  fault,  unless  you  have  helped  to  destroy  the 
market  or  perhaps  have  failed  to  lend  your  aid  in 
creating  a  market. 

Will  you  join  the  Mining  Congress  family,  each 
member  of  which  is,  so  far  as  not  to  conflict  with 
good  business  judgment,  helping  those  who  are 
helping  the  business  upon  which  you  depend? 
Why  not? 


The  American  Mining  Congress 
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The  American  Mining  Congress  is 
a  voluntary  association  supported  en- 
tirely by  the  dues  and  fees  of  its  mem- 
bers.    It  is  striving  to  bring  about : 

First — Safety  and  efficiency  in  min- 
ing operations. 


Fifth — Such  federal  co-operation 
through  research  and  investigation  as 
will  furnish  the  basis  for  intelligent 
state  legislation,  and  will  solve  those 
problems  of  economical  production, 
treatment    and    transportation    which 


SAMUEL    A. 
President   American 

Second — Intelligent  conservation 
with  a  view  to  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  our  mineral  resources. 

Third — The  stimulation  of  invest- 
ment in  practical  mining  operations  by 
showing  that  mining  is  a  legitimate 
business,  promising,  when  intelligently 
conducted,  larger  profits  with  less  risk 
than  any  other  business. 

Fourth — Uniformity  in  state  laws 
governing  mining  operations  carried 
on  under  like  conditions.  o 


TAYLOR, 
Mining    Congress. 

are  essential  to  an  increase  in  mineral 
production. 

Si.vth — The  improvement  of  the 
economic  conditions  underlying  the 
coal  industry. 

Its  purpose  is  to  do  all  things  which 
will  benefit  the  mining  industry  and 
which  can  be  accomplished  through 
organized  effort.  It  is  the  min- 
ing men's  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
seeks  to  do  for  the  mining  industry 
f  the  nation   what  a  well  organized 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  does   for  the 
city  which  it  represents. 

The  special  function  of  the  national 
organization  is  to  care  for  matters 
of  national  concern,  with  particular 
reference  to  national  legislation  and 
the  administration  of  national  laws, 
pertaining  to  the  mining  industry. 

Annual    Meeting. 

The  votes  of  members  of  the  Min- 
ing  Congress   at   the   annual   meeting 


DAVID   W.    BRUNTON, 
First    Vice-President. 

will  be  cast,  first,  by  the  member  in 
person,  second,  by  the  individual 
proxy  of  the  member,  if  such  shall 
have  been  appointed,  third,  by  the  duly 
accredited  delegate  of  any  state  chap- 
ter who  will  be  entitled  to  cast  the 
entire  vote  of  his  chapter,  not  other- 
wise represented,  fourth,  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  each  of  such  chapters  where 
no  special  authority  has  been  given 
to  have  the  vote  of  the  chapter  of 
the  membership  otherwise  recorded, 
fifth,  by  the  duly  accredited  proxy  ap- 
pointed by  the  various  affiliated  coal 
operators'  associations. 


Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  first  great  victory  of  the  Min- 
ing Congress  was  the  passage  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  act,  through  which 
much  has  been  done  for  the  better- 
ment of  coal  mining  conditions,  and 
with  particular  reference  to  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life.  This  work  is 
progressing  satisfactorily,  with  lim- 
ited appropriations.  The  organic  act 
creating  this  bureau  did  not  justify 
extended  work  in  the  metalliferous 
mining  field,  and,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  H.  R.  17260  was 
prepared  and  passed  by  the  lower 
house  of  Congress  and  is  now  on  the 
Senate  calendar  for  third  reading. 
This  bill  broadens  the  scope  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  authorizing  it 
to  undertake  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  low  grade  and  refractory  ore 
treatment,  through  which  millions  of 
tons  of  ore  now  economically  worth- 
less may  be  made  available,  and  the 
metalliferous  branch  of  the  mining 
industry  be  again  revived ;  through 
which  the  production  of  gold  may  be 
so  increased  that  its  volume  will  form 
a  more  safe  foundation  for  the  vol- 
ume of  credit  money  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  support,  and  thus  minimize 
the  constant  menace  of  a  money  panic 
which  is  inherent  in  our  present  mone- 
tary system. 

An  increase  in  the  production  of 
gold,  viewed  from  any  standpoint, 
will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try. The  great  gold  production  of 
the  past  has  been  made  from  high 
grade  ore  deposits.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  future  pro- 
duction of  gold  must  depend  largely 
upon  low  grade  ores,  where  the  best 
mechanical  devices  and  the  most  scien- 
tific methods  of  treatment  must  be 
available,  in  order  to  make  the  re- 
covery of  these  ore  values  economic- 
ally possible. 

The  demands  of  modern  industry 
have  brought  about  much  advance- 
ment, both  in  the  mechanical  appli- 
ances used  and  in  the  methods  of 
treatment,  and  in  consequence  ores  of 
much  lower  grade  are  now  available 
for   treatment,  but    present    methods 

still  entail  great  loss  of  one  or  more 
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of  the  metals  in  such  ores.  It  is  up 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  being  prop- 
erly supported,  to  develop  a  plan  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  all  the  values 
of  refractory  ores  may  be  recovered. 
The  Mining  Congress  will  continue 
its  efforts  to  secure  the  final  passage 
of  this  bill  and  for  adequate  appro- 
priations for  its  support. 

Metallurgical    Research    Work. 

Notwithstanding  the  limitations  in 
the  present  organic  act  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  an  effort  was  made,  during 
the  past  session  of  Congress,  to  se- 
cure an  appropriation  for  the  carrying 
on  of  this  work.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  refused  to  ap- 
prove the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  for  this  work. 
The  fight  was  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  add  this  item  by 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill. 
This  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  was  added  to  the  bill  by 
Senate  amendment  and  after  a  very 
vigorous  effort  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee an  initial  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000  was  agreed  to  for  this  work.  A 
strong  effort  will  be  made  during  the 
coming  session  to  secure  an  adequate 
appropriation  through  which  a  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  intri- 
cate problems  of  low  grade  ore  treat- 
ment can  be  worked  out. 

Revision    of    Mineral    Land    Laws. 

The  committee  on  revision  of  min- 
eral land  laws,  composed  of  one  rep- 
resentative from  each  of  the  states  in- 
terested, the  chairman  of  which  was 
Mr.  E.  B.  Kirby  of  St.  Louis  made 
various  efforts  to  effect  an  agreement 
upon  a  form  of  bill  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  congressional  commis- 
sion through  which  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  western  conditions  may 
be  made  with  a  view  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  code  of  min- 
eral land  laws  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  patch  work  system  which  has 
been  so  frequently  amended.  The  re- 
port of  this  committee  will  recom- 
mend plans  by  which  it  is  hoped  this 
may  be  accomplished. 


Conservation. 

Conservation  in  its  true  sense 
means  the  highest  possible  use  with 
the  least  possible  economic  waste.  It  is 
not  an  Alaskan  question.  It  is  only 
in  a  limited  way  a  question  affecting 
the  public  land  states.  It  is  a  question 
of  waste  prevention,  and  its  consid- 
eration is  most  greatly  needed  where 
the  greatest  waste  prevails. 

During  the  year  1910,  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  lives 
were  lost  in  coal  mining  accidents ; 
five  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand 
men  employed  in  the  bituminous  coal- 
mining industry,  mostly  in  the  eastern 
states,  were  idle  more  than  100  days 
and  approximately  200,000,000  tons 
of  coal  were  wasted  in  the  mining  op- 
eration. A  preventable  waste  in  one 
year  of  more  than  1,500  lives,  of  55,- 
000,000  days  of  labor,  and  200,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  calls  loudly  for  an 
effort  in  the  direction  of  real  conser- 
vation. 

The  better  protection  of  the  lives  of 
miners,  the  proper  conservation  of 
coal  resources  and  proper  compensa- 
tion for  the  victims  of  industrial  acci- 
dents can  only  be  secured  through  an 
increased  cost  of  production.  There 
can  be  no  possible  question  as  to  the 
demand  for  better  protection  for  the 
underground  toilers,  whose  efforts  are 
an  essential  to  industrial  life,  even 
though  the  cost  to  the  consumer  may 
be  proportionately  increased.  But,  is 
the  consumer  willing  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional cost  which  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  coal  resources  today  in 
order  that  these  resources  may  be 
preserved  for  future  generations? 
This  question  is  vital,  and  the  con- 
sumer must  understand  the  situation 
and  meet  this  problem. 

Interstate    Trade    Commission. 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  de- 
signed to  curb  the  trusts  and  to  pre- 
vent monopoly,  is  not  in  practice 
meeting  the  expectation  of  the  public, 
and  seems  to  be  serving  a  purpose  en- 
tirely opposite  to  that  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

The  many  bills  introduced  in  Con- 
gress providing  for  federal  incorpor- 
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ation  of  large  business  ventures  and 
aiming  at  increased  efficiency  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  indicate  a 
public  conviction  that  the  law  has 
failed  to  prevent  monopoly.  There  is 
a  growing  conviction  that  reasonable 
trade  combinations  between  the  small- 
er business  concerns  are  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  compete  with  the  larger 
concerns  and  that  its  prevention  is 
driving  them  out  of  business,  and  in 


E.    A.     MONTGOMERY, 
Second   Vice-President. 

this   way    serving    to    aid    monopoly 
rather  than  to  discourage  it. 

In  the  present  disorganized  condi- 
tion of  the  bituminous  coal  mining  in- 
dustry, the  smaller  operators  are  pre- 
vented from  forming  such  reasonable 
trade  combinations  as  will  enable  them 
to  meet  the  combinations  of  the  larger 
buyers  of  coal ;  to  develop  foreign 
markets ;  or  which  might  enable  these 
operators  to  effect  such  economies  of 
production  as  would  make  possible  the 
better  protection  of  the  lives  of  the 
miners ;  a  better  conservation  of  the 
national  resources,     and     to     provide 


compensation  for  the  victims  of  min- 
ing accidents. 

These  conditions  can  only  be  prop- 
erly met  by  the  highest  co-operation 
between  operators.  To  permit  this 
co-operation,  a  bill  for  a  proposed  In- 
terstate Trade  Commission  has  been 
prepared,  through  which  reasonable 
trade  agreements,  subject  to  govern- 
mental regulation,  may  be  permitted. 
The  wisdom  of  the  enactment  of  such 
a  law  will  be  submitted  for  discussion. 

Development   of    the    Plan   for   the 

Creation     of     an     Interstate 

Trade    Commission. 

For  some  years  the  ruthless  com- 
petition, between  bituminous  coal  op- 
erators has  made  it  impossible  for  any 
except  the  most  favorably  situated  to 
make  a  profit  upon  coal  production.  In 
some  instances  the  returns  have  been 
sufficient  to  cover  operating  costs,  and 
in  some  instances  and  for  certain  pe- 
riods a  positive  loss  has  been  entailed 
by  operation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  coal  operators 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  held  at  Chi- 
cago the  early  part  of  191 1,  the  sit- 
uation was  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
while  there  was  general  agreement  as 
to  conditions,  no  definite  plans  were 
decided  upon  for  bettering  the  situa- 
tion. 

About  this  time  the  Illinois  Opera- 
tors' Association,  believing  that  the 
remedy  must  be  of  a  general  nature, 
and  that  a  national  agency  could  best 
secure  the  desired  results,  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  American  Mining 
Congress  to  hold  its  Fourteenth  An- 
nual Convention  in  Chicago  in  order 
that  a  complete  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject might  be  had  with  a  view  of  find- 
ing a  remedy. 

This  invitation  was  accepted  and  in 
furtherance  of  this  idea,  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  a 
short  time  prior  to  the  convention, 
sent  out  inquiries  to  the  leading  coal 
operators  asking  for  specific  infor- 
mation as  to  the  then  existing  condi- 
tions. 

The  numerous  replies  received, 
while  not  agreeing  as  to  causes,  were 
unanimous  that  some   relief   was  de- 
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manded.  The  general  conclusions 
carried  by  these  replies  were  era- 
bodied  in  a  paper  presented  to  the 
Chicago  Convention  by  *Mr.  A.  J. 
Moorshead  of  St.  Louis.  This  paper 
developed  the  following  facts. 

1st.  That  there  is  invested  in  the 
bituminous  coal  mining  industry  ap- 
proximately $585,000,000.  That  the 
industry  carries  extraordinary  risks  to 
life  and  property  and  under  normal 
conditions  should  pay  a  profit  of  at 
least  10  per  cent  upon  the  capital  in- 
vested after  at  least  4  cents  per  ton  is 
Charged  back  to  cover  the  value  of  the 
coal  mined,  which  would  amount  to 
approximately  $75,000,000.  That  the 
net  earning  of  the  industry  in  1910 
amounted  to  $16,600,000.  Leaving 
the  operators  to  absorb  a  loss  of  $58,- 
500,000,  or  14  cents  per  ton  on  pro- 
duction. 

An  address  was  also  delivered  by 
*Dr.  James  Douglas  of  New  York, 
which  demonstrates  that  the  pro- 
visions for  depreciation  of  plant,  ex- 
haustion of  resources,  and  other  sink- 
ing fund  items  are  not  usually  given 
proper  consideration. 

The  position  occupied  by  Dr.  Doug- 
las gives  his  statement  particular 
weight,  in  that  his  company  is  not  in 
the  competitive  field,  its  production 
being  entirely  for  the  consumption  of 
his  copper  mining  companies  and  sub- 
sidiary organizations.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  a  company  with  a  10,000  acre 
coal  reserve,  with  a  plant  designed 
for  forty  years  continuous  operation, 
can  produce  coal  at  .least  as  cheaply 
as  a  smaller  plant  designed  for  a 
shorter  time  and  subject  to  frequent 
periods  of  idleness. 

Dr.  Douglas  shows  that  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  a  sinking 
fund  of  15  6-10  cents  per  ton  must  be 
provided  in  order  to  meet  the  depre- 
ciation costs.  Based  upon  this  pres- 
entation of  the  case,  the  coal  opera- 
tors decided  to  make  an  effort  to  se- 
cure some  remedial  legislation  by 
which  a  reasonable  getting  together 
of  coal  operators  might  be  permitted 
in   order   that   all   possible   economies 
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might  be  availed  of,  and  in  case  these 
efforts  failed  to  leave  a  fair  profit  to 
the  operator,  to  take  such  other  steps 
as  would  enable  the  operator,  while 
providing  proper  protection  for  the 
miners  and  a  proper  conservation  of 
coal  reserves,  could  at  the  same  time 
make  a  fair  profit  above  the  cost  of 
operation. 

In  furtherance  of  some  plan  for 
remedying  the  existing  bad  condi- 
tions, a  hearing  was  granted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce and  a  bill  was  prepared.  The 
first  nine  sections  of  this  proposed 
bill  provide  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  its  operation.  Sections 
io-n-12  and  13  contain  the  enacting 
parts  of  the  bill  which  very  much  con- 
densed are  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission  to  inquire 
into  and  investigate  any  and  all  agree- 
ments *  *  *  and  to  determine  whether 
any  such  agreement  *  *  *  is  in  vio- 
lation of  an  Act  approved  July  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopo- 
lies" *  *  *  and  whether  any  such  con- 
tract is  an  unlawful  restraint  or  monopoly. 

Sec.  11.  That  any  corporation  or  cor- 
porations *  *  *  now  engaged  or  de- 
siring to  engage  in  any  business  enterprise 

*  *     *     may    submit    to    the    commission 

*  *     *     for  approval  by  such  commission 

*  *  *  and  if  approved  *  *  *  such 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
as  to  all  questions  of  fact,  and  conclusive 
that    such    business    enterprise,    agreement 

*  *     *     is    not    in    violation    of    the    act 

*  *  *  and  is  not  an  unlawful  restraint 
of   trade. 

Sec.  12.  That  upon  the  finding  by  the 
commission     *     *     *     that    any    agreement 

*  *  *  is  unlawful  *  *  *  the  com- 
mission shall  serve  notice  on  such  cor- 
poration *  *  *  that  such  agreement  *  *  * 
is  unlawful  and  that  all  or  any  acts  or 
things  being  done  *  *  *  shall  cease 
and  terminate,  and  on  failure  *  *  * 
to  cease  all  acts  *  *  *  the  commis- 
sion shall  certify  its  findings  *  *  *  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  13.  That  any  State  or  Federal 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  upon  proper  show- 
ipg  under  oath  of  five  or  more  persons, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  whose  inter- 
ests are  affected,  may  complain  that  any 
corporation  *  *  *  is  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  *  *  *  Thereupon 
the  commission  *  *  *  shall  cause  sum- 
mons   *    *    *    to    show    cause    why    the 
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commission  should  not  declare  such  agree- 
ment    *     *     *    unlawful. 

Section  16  provides  that  no  prose- 
cution shall  be  instituted  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Sherman  Act  until  after 
investigation  and  decision  by  the  In- 
terstate Trade  Commission  as  in  the 
act  provided.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
proposed  bill  gives  the  commission  the 
authority  to  remove  from  the  realm  of 
doubt  such  acts  as  may  or  may  not  be 
in    violation    of    the    Sherman   Anti- 
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Trust  Law,  so  that  wherever  a  combi- 
nation will  be  a  benefit  to  the  people,  it 
may  proceed  to  operate  upon  a  given 
plan  under  the  consent  of  the  commis- 
sion during  which  time  it  will  be  im- 
mune from  punishment,  but  not  from 
prosecution.  In  case  of  prosecution, 
a  final  adverse  decision  of  the  Court 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  from  a  further  com- 
mission of  the  cause  complained  of. 

The  following  instance  will  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion :  A  few  years  ago,  a  number  of 
lumbermen    represented    to  a  distin- 


guished President  of  the  United 
States,  as  follows :  "We  own  a  great 
deal  of  forest  land ;  we  want  to  ad- 
ministrate this  land  under  the  most 
improved  methods  of  modern  fores- 
try. We  cannot  do  this — any  one  of 
us  alone ;  to  do  it  together  we  must 
make  an  agreement  by  which  we  shall 
thin  out,  year  by  year  and  cut  down 
what  is  left  at  the  end  of  a  great  many 
years,  as  is  now  done  in  Germany.  We 
cannot  do  this  without- an  agreement 
and  such  an  agreement  may  limit  the 
amount  of  timber  cut  which  may  af- 
fect the  price.  Can  we.  under  the 
Sherman  Law,  make  an  agreement 
like  that?"  The  reply  was:  "I  cannot 
tell  you,  no  living  man  can  tell  you. 
You  can  go  ahead  and  do  it  if  you 
like  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  you 
may  be  thrown  into  jail  for  having 
done  it."  In  other  words,  there  are 
combinations  which  might  be  held  to 
be  in  restraint  of  trade  but  which 
ought  to  be  permitted  in  public  inter- 
est because  it  is  more  important  that 
the  forest  should  be  preserved 
through  the  centuries  to  come  rath- 
er than  permit  them  to  be  en- 
tirely destroyed,  in  order  that  lum- 
ber may  be  sold  more  cheaply  today. 
In  the  matter  of  coal  production,' 
there  is  a  growing  public  demand, 
justified  by  every  humanitarian  in- 
stinct that  better  protection  shall  be 
afforded  the  lives  of  the  miners,  and 
that  coal  reserves  shall  not  be  unnec- 
essarily wasted ;  to  meet  these  de- 
mands will  require  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  which  will  have  a 
tendency  to  affect  the  price  of  coal  to 
the  consumer. 

The  highest  development  of  the  coal 
mining  industry,  in  the  interest  of  the 
miner,  operator  and  the  consumer  re- 
quires that  the  highest  co-operation 
among  those  interested  shall  be  ap- 
plied in  the  operation  of  the  mines. 
The  highest  efficiency  can  only  be  se- 
cured where  the  best  co-operation 
prevails.  An  economic  system,  less 
efficient  than  our  great  competitors, 
Germany,  England,  France  and  Aus- 
tria will  defeat  us  in  the  world's  mar- 
ket. Economy  of  production  costs, 
based  on  a  reckless  disregard  of  the 
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safety  of  the  miners  or  the  waste  of 
fuel  resources  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted, while  the  exercise  of  a  proper 
regard  for  these  considerations  will 
destroy  competitive  relations  between 
different  states,  except  as  this  is  se- 
cured through  co-operative  effort. 

It  is  believed  that  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  conservation  will  be  made 
possible  through  the  enactment  of 
laws  which  will  permit  reasonable 
combinations,  subject  to  proper  con- 
trol. A  further  conference  of  coal 
operators  will  be  called  to  meet  in 
Chicago,  early  in  December,  with  a 
view  to  further  modifications  of  the 
law  now  under  consideration,  to  pro- 
vide for  its  introduction  in  Congress 
and  for  such  publicity  as  will  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  secure  its  enact- 
ment. 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

A  very  rapid  change  in  public  senti- 
ment has  taken  place  concerning  the 
advisability  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  since  the  first  recommenda- 
tion of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress at  its  Pittsburgh  session  in  1908. 
The  principles  then  advocated  are 
now  more  generally  accepted,  viz. : 
That  every  industry  should  bear  the 
burden  of  its  own  accidents,  and  that 
the  victims  of  industrial  accidents 
should  be  cared  for  whether  the  em- 
ployer has  been  negligent  or  not. 

The  American  Mining  Congress 
Committee  having  charge  of  this  sub- 
ject has  prepared  a  bill  designed  for 
state  enactment  providing  for  an  as- 
sessment of  one-tenth  of  one  cent  per 
ton  on  coal  production  to  be  paid  into 
a  fund  to  be  administered  by  the  state 
for  trie  benefit  of  those  injured  and 
the  dependents  of  those  killed  in  coal 
mining  accidents.  Whether  efforts 
should  be  made  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  similar  to  the  bill  pro- 
posed ;  whether  such  legislation 
should  be  more  general  covering  the 
injured  in  all  lines,  or  whether  the 
more  barbarous  method  of  employers' 
liability  should  continue  to  create  fric- 
tion between  employer  and  employe, 
leaving  to  the  courts  the  settlement  of 
these   problems,   presents   a   question 


well  worthy  the  consideration  of  every 
citizen.  A  further  report  from  this 
committee  will  merit  the  attention 
of  the  convention. 

Mine  Taxation. 

Perhaps  no  subject  directly  affect- 
ing the  mining  industry  has  received 
so  little  attention  from  mining  men  as 
that  of  taxation. 

The  timber  culturist  is  taxed  upon 
lumber  only  when  cut,  and  is  exempt 
from  taxation  during  the  growing  pe- 
riod. 

The  assessment  of  an  orchard  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  produce  during  its  life- 
time in  addition  to  the  acreage  value 
of  the  land  would  be  considered  ridic- 
ulous, but  as  applied  to  a  mine  it  is  ac- 
cepted in  many  states  as  reasonable. 

The  taxes  upon  property  in  the 
western  states  approximately  equal 
its  value  every  thirty  years ;  in  effect, 
the  owner  of  taxable  property  in  these 
states  contributes  in  excess  taxation 
the  value  of  the  untaxed  public  lands 
every  thirty  years. 

The  mines  which  in  many  countries 
pay  the  great  bulk  of  the  taxes  carry 
the  additional  burden  of  the  untaxed 
property. 

A  discussion  of  this  general  subject 
will  be  welcomed  with. a  view  to  some 
definite  and  equitable  plan  for  the  tax- 
ation of  mining  property. 

Federal  Control  of  Mineral  Lands. 

Shall  western  development  con- 
tinue, or  shall  its  progress  be  retarded 
by  unusual  restrictions  which  harass 
the  prospector,  annoy  the  pioneer,  and 
discourage  the  investor? 

Shall  the  lands  within  these  states 
be  permitted  to  pass  to  private  owner- 
ship, and  subject  to  the  state  taxing 
power ;  or,  shall  their  acquisition  be 
made  impossible,  or  so  difficult  as  to 
practically  prevent  private  occupation 
and  ownership? 

Shall  the  lands  within  these  states 
be  administered  under  state  regula- 
tion, or  by  Federal  agents  unfamiliar 
with  western  conditions  and  out  of 
sympathy  with  our  people  ? 

These  questions  are  vital  to  the 
West  and  particularly  to  the  mining 
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industry,  which  is  the  pioneer  of  west- 
ern development. 

A    Liberal    Construction    of    Public 
Land  Laws. 

It  was  the  miner's  sluice  box  which 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  re- 
claiming the  arid  lands  of  the  West 
by  irrigation.  It  was  the  mining  camp 
which  first  made  a  market  for  agri- 
cultural products.  It  was  the  supplies 
needed  by  the  miner  which  justified 
the  first  construction  of  railroads  by 
private  capital.    It  was  the  product  of 
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the  mines  which  has  made  possible  the 
magnificent  civilization  of  which  every 
American  citizen  is  proud. 

This  development  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  liberal  construction  ot 
our  public  land  laws  ;  a  construction 
which  by  long  usage  has  been  accept- 
ed as  law  and  acted  upon  to  the  very 
great  advantage  of  the  country.  Shall 
a  policy  of  strict  construction  now 
take  its  place?  Shall  the  rights  of  the 
pioneer,  honestly  acquired  under  a 
construction  of  these  laws  long  recog- 
nized,  be   ruthlessly    set    aside    for   a 


new  policy  inspired  by  Utopian 
dreamers,  with  no  possible  conception 
of  pioneer  life. 

Water  Power. 

The  water  power  of  the  West  will, 
in  time,  be  of  greater  value  than  its 
coal  resources.  Shall  the  control  of 
this  great  asset  by  the  states,  granted 
to  them  by  the  enabling  acts  and  rati- 
fied by  the  constitution  of  most  of 
these  states,  be  nullified  and  set  aside 
by  the  refusal  to  grant  rights  of  way 
over  public  domain  for  their  develop- 
ment? 

Shall  the  federal  government  do  in- 
directly what  it  cannot  do  directly,  or 
shall  the  natural  resources  within  the 
several  states  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  citizens  and  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  such  states? 

Right  of  Way  Over  Public  Domain. 

The  right  of  eminent  domain,  the 
right  to  condemn  and  purchase  pri- 
vate property  for  public  use,  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  our  law.  The 
legislative  department  of  our  national 
government,  recognizing  this  princi- 
ple, has  provided  that  rights  of  way 
for  public  utilities  over  the  public  do- 
main should  be  freely  given  for  such 
purposes,  subject  only  to  certain  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  governmental 
departments.  This  right  is  being  de- 
nied in  some  instances  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
development  of  enterprises  designed 
to  accomplish  the  highest  possible 
public  good.  The  illegality  and  the 
unfairness  of  such  proceedings  being 
justly  recognized,  a  bill  is  now  before 
Congress  (H.  R.  No.  23802),  pro- 
viding that  hereafter  "no  right  in  or 
about  any  of  the  public  lands  or  reser- 
vations of  the  United  States  shall  be 
acquired  or  initiated  under  any  act  of 
Congress  granting  rights  of  way  until 
approval  has  been  previously  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

Shall  such  matters  be  controlled  by 
law,  or  by  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior? 

Shall  the  public  lands  be  more  sa- 
cred than  the  lands  in  private  owner- 
ship, to  which  the  ris;ht  of  eminent 
domain  is  always  applicable? 
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Alaskan    Legislation. 

No  question  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress  seems  to  be  of  more 
pressing  importance  than  that  which 
concerns  the  opening  up  of  Alaska  to 
development.  A  number  of  strong  ad- 
dresses were  presented  at  the  Chicago 
convention,  outlining  the  conditions 
there  existing  and  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed instructing  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  securing  such 
legislation  as  will  best  and  most 
promptly  bring  about  the  opening  up 
and  operation  of  coal  mines  in  Alaska 
on  such  basis  as  may  be  best  for  both 
the  present  and  permanent  welfare  of 
the  Alaskan  people. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution 
a  committee  was  appointed  consist- 
ing of  Falcon  Joslin,  of  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  William  Griffith,  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  H.  R.  Harriman  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  Col.  D.  M.  Stewart  of  Se- 
ward, Alaska. 

This  committee  met  in  Washington 
and  in  conference  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  devoted  several  days  to 
an  effort  to  work  out  a  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tenor  of  the  resolution. 
The  bill  thus  prepared  did  not  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  after  a  month's  de- 
lay, the  committee  again  assembled  in 
Washington  and  undertook  the  prep- 
aration of  two  bills,  one  providing  for 
the  leasing  of  Alaskan  coal  lands,  the 
other  for  the  government  construc- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  one  thousand 
miles  of  railway  in  Alaska  over  such 
route  or  routes  as  might  be  selected 
by  a  commission  provided  for  by  the 
bill.  This  bill  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  committee  on  territories,  the 
chairman  of  which  was  unanimously 
directed  by  the  committee  to  intro- 
duce this  bill. 

Senator  William  Alden  Smith  of 
Michigan,  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee was  immediately  thereafter  se- 
lected to  conduct  investigation  into 
the  Titanic  disaster  and  in  conse- 
quence no  definite  progress  was  made 
with  the  railroad  bill. 


When  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  a 
territorial  government  in  Alaska  came 
to  Senator  Smith's  committee,  it  was 
amended  by  a  provision  for  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  railroad  sit- 
uation in  Alaska  and  report  at  the 
opening  of  the  short  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  coal  leasing  bill,  prepared  by 
the  committee,  was  taken  up  with  the 
Interior  office  in  numerous  confer- 
ences by  the  committee,  a  number  of 
restrictive  conditions  being  insisted 
upon  which  were  again  reluctantly 
consented  to,  in  order  that  the  bill 
might  be  introduced,  the  final  result 
being  the  introduction  by  Senator 
Smoot,  chairman  of  the  public  lands 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

After  numerous  hearings  before  the 
Senate  committee,  the  bill  was  amend- 
ed by  increasing  the  duration  of  a 
lease  from  30  to  50  years  by  limiting 
the  maximum  royalty  to  be  paid  on 
production  from  10  per  cent  of  sell- 
ing price  to  5  per  cent  and  by  requir- 
ing that  75  per  cent  of  the  royalties 
received  under  the  lease  should  be 
paid  into  the  Alaska  fund. 

A  modification  of  this  bill  was  also 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Congress- 
man Booher  of  Missouri  and  referred 
to  the  committee  on  territories.  Mem- 
bers of  both  bodies  of  Congress 
seemed  very  anxious  to  do  something 
which  would  benefit  Alaska,  but  were 
unwilling  to  act  until  contending  in- 
terests had  been  heard  which  necessi- 
tated great  delay.  However,  it  did 
seem  probable  that  the  Smoot  Bill 
could  have  been  passed  the  Senate  and 
possibly  through  the  House  by  virtue 
of  a  united  effort  to  this  end. 

About  this  time,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  Alaskan  coal  claimants  in  Se- 
attle, entered  a  protest  against  the 
passage  of  the  bill  which  practically 
put  an  end  to  the  committee's  effort. 
The  question  of  what  shall  be  done 
for  Alaska  will  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal subjects  for  discussion  at  the 
Spokane  meeting,  and  the  course  to 
be  pursued  by  the  Mining  Congress 
will  be  decided. 
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The    Use   of   Electricity   in   Mining 
Operations. 

The  report  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress  Committee  upon  the  use  of 
Electricity  in  Coal  Mines  presented  to 
the  Goldfield  Convention,  has  been  re- 
peatedly endorsed  by  other  organiza- 
tions and  considered  by  various  Leg- 
islatures. The  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania,    with     very    slight    amend- 
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ments,  enacted  the  complete  recom- 
mendation of  this  Committee.  The 
Special  Committee  having  under  con- 
sideration the  use  of  electricity  in 
metal  mining  operations  will  present 
a  code  for  the  use  of  electricity  in 
metalliferous  mines,  the  consideration 
of  which  will  be  given  place  on  the 
platform. 

Federal    Aid    for    Mining    Schools. 

The  principle  of  Federal  Aid  to 
Agricultural  Schools  has  long  been 
recognized  with  great  advantage  to 
the  country  at  large.  The  argument 
r.pplies  with  even  greater  force  to 
mining,  because  the  problems  of  min- 


ing require  higher  scientific  attain- 
ments than  agriculture.  A  bill  pro- 
viding assistance  for  the  state  mining 
schools  similar  to  the  aid  given  to  the 
agricultural  colleges,  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  National  Congress. 
Further  action  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  considered. 

Permanent  Headquarters. 

At  the  1904  Convention  of  this  or- 
ganization, after  a  spirited  contest  be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  it  was  decided  to  lo- 
cate the  permanent  headquarters  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress  in  the 
last  named  city. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Convention  a 
resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the 
Directors  to  ascertain  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  whether  or  not  Denver 
intended  to  make  good  the  promise 
made  in  her  behalf  at  the  time  of  the 
Portland  contest.  No  satisfactory  re- 
ply was  received  during  the  year  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  their  in- 
quiry to  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  again  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention the  resolution  was  adopted  di- 
recting the  Board  of  Directors  during 
the  current  year  "to  take  such  steps 
as  in  their  judgment  seemed  advisable 
to  relocate  the  permanent  headquar- 
ters of  this  Congress  in  some  other 
state." 

Inasmuch  as  the  principal  activities 
of  the  national  body  have  to  do  with 
federal  legislation,  it  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  it  would  be  wise  to  lo- 
cate the  permanent  home  of  the  Min- 
ing Congress  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, leaving  to  the  various  state  chap- 
ters the  responsibility  of  looking  after 
state  legislation.  Others  believed  that 
there  should  be  somewhere  in  the 
West  a  permanent  headquarters,  at 
which  the  original  plan  of  the  Con- 
gress for  constructing  a  Mining  Tem- 
ple containing  a  complete  mineral  ex- 
hibit, a  complete  mining  library,  and 
in  which  complete  information  about 
the  mines  of  the  country  could  be 
made  available. 

While  this  question  is  one  wThich 
must  necessarily  be  decided  by  the 
members  whose  contributions  support 
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the  work  of  the  organization,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  reason  why  a 
public  discussion  of  this  question, 
with  a  view  of  arriving  at  the  proper 
solution  as  to  how  the  best  work  ot 
the  organization  can  be  effected, 
would  be  advisable.  The  matter  will 
therefore  be  one  of  the  topics  for  dis- 
cussion at  this  session. 

Mining  Investments. 

Western  mining  development  has 
been  greatly  retarded  by  unfair  and 
dishonest  promotion. 

The  "Pardee"  law,  making  misrep- 
resentation of  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding a  mine  in  which  stock  is  of- 
fered for  sale  a  misdemeanor,  ap- 
proved by  the  Denver  Convention,  has 
been  enacted  by  various  state  Legisla- 
tures. The  so-called  "Blue  Sky"  law 
of  Kansas  has  been  widely  heralded 
as  a  remedy  for  this  evil. 

The  investor  in  mining  stocks  is  en- 
titled to  know  that  the  money  so  in- 
vested is  economically  spent  in  intelli- 
gent development  work.  To  create 
conditions  under  which  the  prudent 
but  small  mining  investor  can  be  pro- 
tected would  be  not  only  intrinsically 
just,  but  would  stimulate  investments 
in  prospective  mining  enterprises, 
which  under  present  conditions  are 
unable  to  procure  means  for  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  further  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  will  lead  to  addi- 
tional steps  for  the  protection  of  min- 
ing investors. 

Resolutions. 

The  serious  work  of  the  Conven- 
tion is  done  by  its  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  one  member 
from  each  state  selected  by  the  dele- 
gation from  such  state.  Any  member 
of  the  Convention  may  introduce  in 
writing  any  resolution  upon  matters 
pertaining  to  mining,  and  in  this  way 
secure  its  consideration.  Members  are 
advised  to  prepare  resolutions  care- 
fully and  the  Secretary  will  gladly 
lend  assistance  in  shaping  up  any  pro- 
posed resolution,  so  that  it  may  best 
meet  the  purpose  of  its  author.  Reso- 
lutions submitted  in  advance  will  be 


given    special    consideration    by    the 
Committee. 

Transportation  Rates. 

A  railroad  rate  of  $68.80  for  round 
trip  from  Chicago  to  Spokane,  good 
returning  until  Dec.  31,  1912,  has 
been  granted.  These  tickets  will  be 
on  sale  Nov.  9,  10,  11,  21,  22  and  23. 
A  rate  of  $52.50  from  Missouri  River 
and  Colorado  common  points  has 
been  granted. 

In  the  western  territory,  a  rate  of 
one  and  one-third  fare  on  the  certifi- 
cate plan  has  been  granted  upon  each 
ticket  costing  more  than  50c.  Under 
this  plan,  full  fare  must  be  paid  to 
Spokane  and  passenger  must  ask  for 
and  secure,  with  ticket  a  receipt  cer- 
tificate which  should  be  turned  in  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Congress  upon 
reaching  Spokane.  To  entitle  the  pas- 
senger one-third  fare  return  tick- 
et, 50  or  more  of  these  receipts  must 
be  endorsed  by  the  secretary  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  local  ticket  agent.  These 
tickets  are  for  sale  three  days  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  convention  and 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Entertainment  Features. 

Delegates  to  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  at  Spokane,  will  be  treated 
to  the  most  unique  features  of  enter- 
tainment in  the  history  of  the  organ- 
ization. Aided  by  practically  every 
public  organization  in  the  city,  the 
Spokane  Section  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress  will  reproduce,  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  a  boom  mining 
camp  such  as  the  West  has  witnessed 
many  times  in  the  past,  but  which  is 
now  practically  a  thing  of  memory. 
Scenery  to  cost  $3,000  has  been  pro- 
vided for  and  on  Thanksgiving  Night 
the  new  camp,  known  as  "Taylor 
Gulch/'  will  be  thrown  open  to  the. 
world.  The  entertainment  will  be 
staged  in  a  building  100x210  feet  in 
the  clear,  the  interior  buildings  con- 
sisting of  dance  halls,  gambling  halls, 
saloons,  livery  stables  and  in  fact 
everything  that  enters  into  the  mak- 
ing of  a  real  western  mining  camp.  In 
one  corner  of  the  building  will  be  a 
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mine  in  actual  operation  and  in  an- 
other will  be  a  large  stage  upon  which 
the  most  extensive,  vaudeville  show 
ever  attempted  in  the  Northwest  will 
be  pulled  off.  In  addition  to  this,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  a 
series  of  amateur  boxing  bouts  for 
Western  International  Championships 
at  three  weights — bantam,  feather 
and  light  weight.     This  feature  of  the 


JOHN    H.    JONES, 
Chairman     Workmen's     Compensation     Com- 
mittee. 

entertainment  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spokane  Amateur  Athletic  Club,  one 
of  the  foremost  organizations  of  its 
kind  in  the  West,  and  application  has 
been  made  to  the  Pacific  National 
Ass 'n  for  permission  to  handle  the 
bouts  under  association  rules.  Many 
of  the  crack  amateurs  from  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  Seattle  and  Portland  will 
be  present  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
splendid  team  representing  the  local 
club. 

"Taylor  Gulch"  will  be  in  full  blast 


for  two  nights,  Thursday,  which  is 
Thanksgiving  night,  and  Friday,  the 
last  day  of  the  session.  There  has 
been  so  much  demand  from  women 
for  an  opportunity  of  looking  over 
the  new  camp  that  Thanksgiving 
night  has  been  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  dance  hall  will  be  thrown 
open  for  their  use  and  the  blue-shirt- 
ed  bartenders  will  serve  pink  lemon- 
ade and  fruit  punch.  Friday  night, 
which  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  grand 
windup  to  the  week's  festivities,  will 
be  strictly  a  "stag"  affair  and  every 
man  who  is  able  to  do  so  will  be  ex- 
pected to  appear  in  miner's  costume. 

The  old  stage  coach  which  plied 
between  Collville  and  Spokane  in  the 
excitement  of  nearly  30  years  ago,  will 
be  dragged  out  to  add  color  to  the 
general  scheme  of  decoration  and  real 
pack  trains  will  convey  necessary 
goods  for  use  at  "Taylor  Gulch"  from 
town.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
make  the  affair  absolutely  realistic 
and  arrangements  have  been  perfect- 
ed to  such  a  point  that  there  is  no 
question  that  the  object  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  fully  attained.  The  af- 
fair is  in  the  hands  of  special  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Spokane 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Spokane  Ad 
Club,  Spokane  Rotary  Club,  Spokane 
Mining  Men's  Club,  Theatrical  Man- 
agers' Association,  Spokane  Amateur 
Athletic  Club,  Transportation  Club, 
Spokane  Stock  Exchange,  Enakops 
and  the  Spokane  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mining  Congress.  The  General 
Arrangements  Committee  has  ap- 
pointed active  sub-committes  in  charge 
of  particular  features  of  entertain- 
ment and  it  is  expected  that  the  whole 
will  move  with  the  regularity  of  clock 
work.  The  exact  program  prepared 
for  the  vaudeville  stage  will  not  be 
given  out  until  the  doors  are  open,  but 
the  Theatrical  Managers  Ass'n.,  which 
has  charge  of  it,  is  now  in  communi- 
cation with  many  special  performers 
who  will  come  from  as  far  off  as 
San  Francisco. 

Delegates  from  outside  Spokane 
will  be  admitted  free  to  "Taylor 
Gulch"  at  all  times. 
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Reception  to   the   President. 

The  reception  to  President  S.  A. 
Taylor,  which,  according  to  time-hon- 
ored custom,  will  take  place  on  the 
opening  night  of  convention  week, 
will  be  held  at  the  Spokane  Club,  un- 
der the  combined  auspices  of  the  of- 
ficials of  that  organization  and  of  the 
Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
club  building,  recently  completed  at  a 
cost  approximating  $300,000,  is 
among  the  most  complete  of  its  kind 
in  the  West  and  will  provide  facilities 
for  one  of  the  largest  receptions  in 
the  history  of  the  organization. 

The  Spokane  Club,  Inland  Club, 
Athletic  Club  and  Country  Club  have 
all  combined  to  make  the  visit  of  dele- 
gates as  pleasant  as  possible  and  cards 
to  each  will  be  issued  upon  application. 
Coupon  books,  which  will  be  sup- 
plied to  delegates,  will  contain  a  cou- 
pon calling  for  such  a  card  upon  pres- 
entation. 

For  the  Ladies. 

Ladies  accompanying  delegates  to 
the  convention  will  be  provided  with 
special  entertainment  by  a  representa- 
tive committee  now  at  work  upon  the 
details.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  a 
reception  will  be  held  at  the  Inland 
Club  under  the  auspices  of  wives  of 
the  members  of  the  Spokane  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Spokane  Section  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress,  head- 
ed by  Mrs.  R.  Insinger,  wife  of  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Mrs.  F.  R.  Culbertson,  wife  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Mining  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Mrs.  Graham  B.  Dennis,  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  Spokane  section.  The 
Inland  Club  cjuarters  are  particularly 
suitable  for  such  a  gathering  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  take 
care  of  several  hundred  guests. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  ladies 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  Spokane 
Realty  Association  at  a  "Seeing  Spo- 
kane" automobile  trip  to  the  most  pic- 
turesque parts  of  the  city  and  en- 
virons. On  Thursday  night  they  will 
be  the  guests  of  honor  at  "Taylor 
Gulch"  and  on  Saturday,  if  they  so 
wish,  will  accompany  delegates  on  the 


big  excursion  to  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 
the  greatest  silver  lead  district  in  the 
world.  In  such  event,  special  Pull- 
man car  sleeping  accommodations 
will  be  provided,  in  order  that  the  trip 
may  be  taken  in  perfect  comfort. 

The  committee  is  working  upon 
other  details  of  the  program  and  it  is 
certain  that  practically  every  moment 
of  convention  week  will  be  profitable 
and  pleasantly  filled. 

Excursion   to    the    Coeur   d'Alenes. 

The  excursion  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
silver  lead  district,  which,  as  every 
mining  man  knows,  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive camp  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
and  responsible  for  almost  half  of  the 
total  lead  output  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  convention  from  an  educational 
standpoint.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred passengers,  who  will  be  conveyed 
up  the  beautiful  Spokane  valley  to 
Coeur  d'Alene  on  a  special  train  of  the 
Inland  Empire  Electric  System,  and 
thence  by  special  boat  on  the  Red  Col- 
lar Line  to  Harrison,  on  the  other  side 
of  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene.  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  the 
West.  At  Harrison  a  special  steel 
train  provided  by  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany will  be  in  waiting,  ready  to  con- 
vey the  party  to  the  first  stop  in  the 
district,-  viz.,  Kellogg,  where  the  visi- 
tors will  be  the  official  guests  of  the 
city  of  Kellogg  and  the  city  of  Ward- 
ner,  a  mile  further  up  the  gulch 
toward  Kellogg  Peak,  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  district  arid  the  scene  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Mine.  The  main  workings 
of  the  mine  are  now  at  Kellogg,  where 
the  big  ore  bodies  are  reached  by  an 
immense  tunnel,  something  over  a 
mile  in  length.  Delegates  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
this  work,  and  also  of  visiting  some 
of  the  big  stopes  of  this  great  divi- 
dend payer,  which  has  already  con- 
tributed nearly  $14,000,000  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world  in  practically  con- 
tinuous payments  extending  over  a 
period    of    twenty   years.      Delegates 
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will  also  be  accorded  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  Last  Chance  Mine  ot 
the  Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co., 
and  the  Stewart  mine. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  by  the  ladies 
of  the  two  towns  in  Industrial  Union 
Hall  at  Kellogg.  After  spending  4^ 
hours  at  this  point,  the  special  train 
will  leave  at  4:30  p.  m.  for  Wallace, 
the  center  of  the  district,  and  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  mining  towns  in 
the  United  States.    There  visitors  will 
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be  the  honored  guests  of  the  city  and 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  compre- 
hensive arrangements  for  their  enter- 
tainment are  now  being  completed. 
They  will  include  a  barbecue,  or  other 
like  entertainment  with  western  flavor, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  meeting,  at 
which  the  official  welcome  will  be  ex- 
tended, will  also  be  held.  The  night 
will  be  spent  at  Wallace,  and  at  10 
o'clock  the  next  morning  the  special 
train  will  be  broken  into  two  parts, 
one  going  to  Burke,  perhaps  the  most 
typical  old  mining  camp  in  the  West, 
and  the  other  to  Mullan,  where  op- 


portunity will  be  given  delegates  to  in- 
spect the  big  Morning  mine  mill  of  the 
Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  At 
Burke,  delegates  may  inspect  the  fa- 
mous Hercules  mine,  known  as  the 
richest  property  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 

The  return  journey  to  Wallace  will 
be  made  at  such  a  time  that  delegates 
may  secure  dinner  at  that  point,  and 
the  special  train  will  then  leave  for 
Spokane,  by  way  of  Tekoa,  arriving  at 
its  destination  at  about  midnight  on 
Sunday,  December  1. 

Another  excursion  is  being  ar- 
ranged to  visit  Republic,  in  Ferry 
County,  to  the  north,  the  special  train 
leaving  at  the  same  time  as  that  for 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  Republic  is  the 
only  gold  camp  of  consequence  in  the 
state  of  Washington  and  has,  within 
the  past  few  years,  witnessed  a  most 
remarkable  revival.  Two  mills  em- 
bodying new  metallurgical  practice 
are  in  operation,  and  delegates  who 
make  this  trip  will  see  many  things  of 
particular  interest.  The  party  will  be 
guests  of  the  city  of  Republic,  which 
will  be  reached  some  time  Saturday 
evening,  when  a  banquet  will  be  ten- 
dered by  the  city.  Sunday  morning 
will  be  spent  in  an  inspection  of  the 
mines  and  mills,  and  the  return  to 
Spokane  will  be  started  early  enough 
to  permit  the  party  to  inspect  the 
smelting  plant  of  the  Granby  Mining 
&  Smelting  Co.  at  Grand  Forks,  B.  C. 
It  is  expected  that  the  special  will 
reach  Spokane  at  midnight  on  Sun- 
day, December  1.  Arrangements  for 
the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  this 
party  are  in  the  hands  of  special  com- 
mittees, including  the  leading  mine 
operators  of  the  Republic  district. 

Delegates  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  choosing  between  the  two 
trips  arranged,  and  will  be  accom- 
panied by  the  leading  business  men  of 
Spokane.  The  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments wishes  it  distinctly  understood 
that  delegates  will  be  given  free  trans- 
portation on  either  trip.  It  is  hoped, 
by  these  excursions,  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  mining  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  one  of  the  best 
and  most  prolific  mining  districts  in 
the  world. 
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SPOKANE 

By    Sidney    Norman 


Spokane,  the  Power  City,  undis- 
puted center  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  productive  inland  empires  on  the 
North  American  continent,  offers  to 
delegates  to  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress  a  living,  pulsing  and  alto- 
gether modern  example  of  what  min- 
ing development  may  accomplish  in 
city  upbuilding. 

But  thirty  years  ago  the  site  of  the 
present  city  lay  drowsily  sleeping  to 
the  lull  of  the  great  falls  that  tumble 
and  splash  over  the  beautiful  cascade 
now  practically  in  the  center  of  the 
busy  community.  Not  till  the  shining 
•tracks  of  steel  had  been  laid  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  mid- 
dle 8o's  did  the  few  squatters  really 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  spot  was 
destined  to  witness  one  of  the  most 
sensational  civic  developments  in  the 
history  of  the  nation. 

Slowly  the  little  band  of  pioneers 
within  sight  of  the  falls  saw  their 
numbers  augmented,  and  then,  clear 
and  clarion-voiced,  came  the  news 
that  gold  had  been  struck  on  Prit- 
chard  Creek,  up  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  fastnesses  of  Idaho. 

From  that  day  dates  the  real  history 
of  modern  Spokane.  From  every 
point  of  the  compass  came  members  oi 
that  hardy  band  of  prospectors  to 
which  the  West  owes  its  development 
and  its  romance.  Following  closely 
upon  the  find  of  Pritchard  came  the 
discovery  of  the  great  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  lead-silver  mine  by  an- 
other band  of  prospectors  and  the  im- 
mortal jackass,  and  then  in  quick  suc- 
cession came  finds  of  equal  impor- 
tance in  other  directions. 

Under  the  magic  touch  of  virgin 
wealth  the  little  settlement  by  the 
Spokane  falls  gradually  put  on  metro- 
politan airs  until,  in  1890,  it  boasted  a 
population  of  close  to  20,000  in  place 
of  the  hardy  300  who  braved  the  dis- 
comforts of  frontier  life  ten  years 
before. 


In  1892  more  rumors  of  fabulous 
discoveries  came  floating  in,  this  time 
from  the  North,  and  just  when  busi- 
ness was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  in  the 
panic  of  1893,  another  golden  stream 
began  playing  upon  Spokane  business 
life  and  the  Slocan  boom  was  in  full 
swing.  Closely  following  this  came 
the  excitement  at  Rossland,  also  in 
British  Columbia,  culminating  in  the 
sale  of  the  famous  Le  Roi  mine  for  a 
sum  in  excess  of  $6,000,000,  practical- 
ly every  dollar  of  which  found  its 
way  into  the  pockets  of  local  men. 

In  turn,  this  money  was  used  in  the 
purchase  of  buildings  erected  after 
the  great  fire  of  1889,  then  largely  in 
the  hands  of  mortgagees,  and  in  the 
erection  of  even  finer  business  edifices. 
Beautiful  homes,  whose  bricks  and 
timbers  had  been  converted  from  sil- 
ver, and  lead,  and  gold,  sprang  up  on 
every  hand  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
Spokane's  claim  to  be  known  through- 
out the  western  world  as  the  "City  of 
Homes."    . 

A  few  years  later  the  opening  of 
the  Colville  Reservation  gave  further 
field  for  the  hardy  band  of  prospect- 
ors who  restlessly  searched  the  rugged 
hills  of  the  northern  country,  and  in 
1896  the  Republic  district  was  dis- 
covered, starting  another  boom,  which 
culminated  in  1899  in  the  sale  of  the 
Republic  mine  for  $3,500,000. 

Again  practically  every  cent  of  this 
enormous  amount  found  its  way  into 
the  business  life  of  Spokane,  and  so. 
by  1900,  the  population  had  risen  by 
leaps  and  bounds  to  almost  40,000. 
Remembering  that  in  this  decade  there 
were  three  years  of  utter  stagnation, 
years  in  which  thousands  sought  oth- 
er fields  of  endeavor,  the  increase  in 
•population  was  nothing  less  than  re- 
markable. 

And  yet  there  was  no  diminution  in 
the  numbers  who,  hearing  of  her  ad- 
vantages, sought  Spokane  as  a  home 
and  aided  in  building  up  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  all  the  West. 
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Two  years  ago  the  census  showed  a 
total  population  of  over  104,000,  and 
Spokane  was  placed  forty-eighth  in 
the  list  of  cities  of  the  land. 

While  mining  continues  to  be  the 
principal  industry  of  the  vast  domain 
from  which  Spokane  draws  its  sup- 
port, other  industries  have  been  cre- 
ated by  its  virgin  wealth  and  now 
Spokane  stands  as  the  center  of  one 
of  the  most  prolific  farming  and  fruit 
raising  sections  of  the  United  States. 
But,  in  reviewing  the  city's  history, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  initial 
capital  came  from  the  mines,  that 
huge  sums  continue  to  pour  into  her 
commerce  from  the  same  source  and 
that  most  of  the  railroad  feeders 
which  have  made  Spokane  one  of  the 
best-equipped  transportation  points  on 
the  North  American  continent  were 
originally  conceived  to  reach  mineral 
producing  districts  and  are  today 
maintained  in  large  measure  by  them. 

The  new-comer  does  not  realize  the 
part  played  by  mining  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  Spokane,  however  much  credit 
may  be  given  to  the  industry  by  the 
pioneer.  To  many  who  have  become 
citizens  since  the  city  threw  off  its 
swaddling  clothes,  mining  is  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  trifle  in  the  contribu- 
tion of  her  back  country. 

For  their  benefit  and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  delegates  who  attend  the 
Fifteenth  Annual  Session  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  be  it 
known  that  fully  one-half  of  the  met- 
ropolitan buildings  that  adorn  Spo- 
kane's downtown  streets  were  erected 
by  mining  money  or  have  been  or  are 
now  owned  by  men  who  have  won 
their  wealth  from  the  same  source. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  beautiful 
Paulsen  building  of  eleven  stories, 
which  ranks  with  any  office  building 
in  the  west.  Every  part  of  its  con- 
struction represents  virgin  wealth  won 
from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country,  the 
builder  being  one  of  the  lucky  own- 
ers of  the  famous  Hercules  mine. 
Across  the  street  is  the  Old  National 
Bank  building,  towering  fourteen 
stories  above  the  street  and  repre- 
senting, in  no  small  measure,  another 
great  contribution  from  mines.     Two 


blocks  away  is  the  Hutton  building, 
also  a  contribution  from  the  famous 
Hercules  mine. 

To  enumerate  all  the  buildings 
erected  or  bought  by  mining  money 
would  necessitate  a  list  of  practically 
all  the  principal  structures  in  the  city, 
but  a  few  others  are  the  Empire  State, 
Marble  Bank,  Peyton,  Hyde,  Ex- 
change National,  Coeur  d'Alene  hotel, 
Rookery,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Aberdeen  hotel,  Ridpath  hotel,  San- 
ders, Victoria  hotel,  Palmerston  hotel, 
Spokane  theatre  and  Westminster 
apartments. 

Out  in  the  beautiful  residential  sec- 
tions the  same  conditions  pertain, 
some  of  the  most  widely  known  homes 
being  those  of  ex-Senator  George 
Turner,  John  A.  Finch,  the  late  A. 
B.  Campbell,  George  A.  Sonnemann, 
and  many  others.  Of  country  resi- 
dences perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in 
eastern  Washington  is  Waikiki,  built 
by  Mr.  Jay  P.  Graves,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Granby  copper  properties 
of  British  Columbia. 

In  other  lines,  too,  mining  has 
played  its  part,  the  first  railroad  to 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes  and  the  Spokane 
&  Northern  having  been  built  to  reach 
mining  territory  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Corbin, 
one  of  the  greatest  empire  builders 
of  the  northwest,  who  has  also  in 
more  recent  years  completed  the 
Spokane  &  International,  connecting 
Spokane  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  to 
the  northeast.  The  Inland  Empire 
system  of  urban  and  interurban  rail- 
roads, connecting  the  residential  por- 
tions of  the  city  and  extending  into 
the  Palouse  country  as  far  as  Colfax 
and  into  Idaho  at  Coeur  d'Alene  city, 
forty  miles  to  the  east,  was  conceived 
and  built  by  a  mining  man — Mr.  Jay 
P.  Graves. 

In  public  spirit  and  in  charity  Spo- 
kane mining  men  have  always  held  the 
lead,  one  of  the  most  notable  dona- 
tions being  the  ground  upon  which 
the  Carnegie  library  was  erected  some 
years  ago.  This  was  the  gift  of  a 
man  who  owes  every  dollar  of  his 
wealth  to  the  mines  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alenes — the  late  Mr.  A.  B.  Camp- 
bell, who  passed  to  his  last  rest  but 
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a  few  months  ago.  The  Home  of 
the  Friendless  and  other  institutions 
of  the  kind  have  benefited  largely 
from  the  contributions  of  mining 
men  and,  in  fact,  in  every  walk  of  life, 
in  every  artery  of  commercial  life, 
their  influence  has  been  felt  more  than 
that  of  any  other  class. 

Receiving  its  initial  impetus  from 
the  wealth  of  mines,  Spokane  has  con- 
tinued to  draw  from  that  source  in 
ever-increasing  amounts  as  the  years 
go  by,  and  from  it  momentum  has 
been  given  to  many  other  lines  which 
have  contributed  to  its  commercial 
greatness. 

Chief  among  these  is  its  water 
power  industry,  one  that  has  grown 
with  marvelous  strides  and  which 
rightfully  entitles  Spokane  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  "Power  City."  The  elec- 
trical energy  generated  by  the  city 
plant  of  the  Washington  Water  Pow- 
er Company  from  the  magnificent  falls 
almost  in  the  center  of  the  city  reaches 
12,000  horsepower,  while  its  Post 
Falls  plant  is  responsible  for  15,000 
horsepower  more.  Twenty-four  miles 
down  the  Spokane  river  the  Little 
Falls  plant  of  the  same  company,  with 
four  9,000  horsepower  hydraulic  tur- 
bines in  action,  yields  28,000  horse- 
power, while  the  completion  of  the 
great  Long  Lake  project,  four  miles 
from  Little  Falls,  will  add  70,000  elec- 
tric horsepower  generated  from  four 
22,500  hydraulic  turbines.  The  im- 
mensity of  this  project,  estimated  to 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,- 
000,000,  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  see  it.  Suffice  to  say  that 
the  entire  flow  of  the  Spokane  river 
has  been  turned  through  a  tunnel  500 
feet  in  length,  thus  draining  the  bed 
of  the  river,  where  a  dam  of  solid 
concrete,  265  feet  in  height,  is  being 
erected.  In  addition  to  this  immense 
total  of  125,000  horsepower  available 
upon  completion  of  the  Long  Lake 
plant,  the  same  company  owns  an  aux- 


iliary steam  plant  within  the  city  lim- 
its capable  of  generating  19,000  horse- 
power. 

The  development  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  new  energy  has  been 
caused  by  the  demand  from  the  mines 
of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  and  other  dis- 
tricts. Power  for  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district  is  generated  at  the  Post  Falls 
plant  and  taken  in  an  air  line  65  miles 
across  the  mountains  to  the  points  of 
distribution.  Almost  15,000  horse- 
power is  used  by  the  big  producers 
of  the  district  and  the  demand  is  con- 
stantly expanding.  The  camps  of 
Chewelah  and  Republic,  to  the  north 
of  Spokane,  are  also  in  the  market  for 
cheap  power,  and  within  the  next  few 
months  it  is  expected  that  a  high- 
power  line  will  connect  them  with  the 
Little  Falls  plant  of  the  Washington 
W'ater  Power  Company.  The  resume 
of  power  conditions  in  Spokane  would 
not  be  complete  without  reference  to 
the  Nine  Mile  plant  of  the  Inland 
'Empire  System,  situated  nine  miles 
down  the  river  and  generating  13,000 
electric  horsepower  used  by  its  great 
urban  and  interurban  system. 

Within  the  scope  of  such  an  article 
as  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  cover 
every  feature  of  city  life  that  has  been 
vitalized  and  energized  by  the  product 
of  the  mines  and  the  great  public 
spirit  which  has  characterized  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  been  most  success- 
ful in  that  field  of  endeavor.  Enough 
has  been  brought  to  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  convince  him,  however,  that 
mining  has  contributed  its  full  share 
to  the  charming,  energetic  and  modern 
city  which  has  the  honor  of  entertain- 
ing the  American  Mining  Congress 
at  its  fifteenth  annual  session.  Its 
citizens  fully  appreciate  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  them  and  they  hope  and 
believe  that  the  impression  carried 
away  by  the  delegates  will  be  pleasant 
and  lasting. 
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SPOKANE  FACTS 


COMPILED  BY  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


Spokane  is  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  Inland  Empire,  taking 
in  150,000  square  miles  in  eastern 
Washington  and  Oregon,  north  and 
central  Idaho,  western  Montana  and 
southeastern  British  Columbia,  and  the 
gateway  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It 
is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  state 
of  Washington. 

Spokane  census  figures  :  1880,  300; 
1890,  19,222;  1900,  36,842;  1910,  104,- 
402,  ranking  48th  today  in  the  list  of 
100  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

Spokane's  area  is  37^2  square  miles  ; 
its  bonded  debt  is  $3,885,000;  its  as- 
sessed valuation  is  $91,934,031  ;  its 
actual  valuation  is  $146,903,046;  it  has 
1 1  parks,  totaling  950  acres,  valued  at 
$750,000;  appropriation  available, 
$875,000. 

Spokane  has  more  than  65  miles  of 
paved  streets ;  140  miles  of  electric 
street  railways;  120  miles  of  gas 
mains;  90  miles  of  trunk  lines  for 
sewerage;  317  miles  of  water  mains 
with  1,881  fire  hydrants;  it  has  ade- 
quate police  and  fire  protection. 

Spokane's  public  schools  have  a 
total  enrollment  of  more  than  18,000 
pupils  and  430  teachers ;  the  value  of 
the  school  buildings  is  $3,255,491  ;  the 
two  high  schools  cost  $900,000.  There 
are  five  parochial  schools  and  six  col- 
leges and  technical  schools. 

Spokane  has  112  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations ;  the  city  library  has  more 
than  49,000  volumes  on  all  subjects, 
and  20,000  cards  in  force.  There  are 
10  hospitals  and  asylums. 

Spokane  is  the  most  important  rail- 
road center  west  of  the  Missouri  river 
and  has  the  third  greatest  system  of 
interurban  electric  railways  in  Amer- 
ica. It  has  the  Northern  Pacific,  Great 
Northern,  Oregon-Washington  Rail- 
road Navigation  Company,  Spokane 
International,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
Puget  Sound,  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle, 
Spokane  Falls  &  Northern,   Idaho  & 


Washington  Northern,  Washington 
Central  and  10  branch  lines ;  300  miles 
of  interurban  electric  lines  (single- 
phase  system),  operated  by  the  Spo- 
kane &  Inland  in  eastern  Washington 
and  northern  Idaho.  The  Washington 
Water  Power  Company  also  operates 
interurban  lines. 

Spokane  has  19  banks,  capitalized  at 
$5,000,000,  with  deposits  aggregating 
$35,000,000;  the  clearings  in  191 1 
amounted  to  $219,937,389.  The  post- 
office  receipts  in  191 1  were  $477,285, 
an  increase  of  $7,749  over  1910. 

Spokane's  chief  industries  are  min- 
ing, lumber,  paper  and  flour  mills,  ma- 
chine shops,  potteries,  cracker  and 
candy  factories,  brick,  lime,  cement 
and  concrete  block  plants,  electrical, 
gas  and  iron  works,  box,  harvester 
and  farm  machinery  factories  and' 
breweries. 

Spokane's  jobbing  trade  in  191 1 
amounted  to  $75,000,000;  retail  busi- 
ness, $30,000,000;  manufacturing, 
$32,000,000;  capital  invested,  $28,- 
000,000;  number  of  men  employed, 
9,500;  payroll,  $12,000,000. 

Spokane's  four  water  power  plants 
supply  about  150,000  horsepower;  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Company 
is  building  a  plant  at  Richards  (Long) 
Lake,  28  miles  from  Spokane,  to  de- 
velop 90,000  horsepower ;  estimated 
that  3,000,000  horsepower  is  avail- 
able in  the  district. 

Spokane  has  five  large  and  com- 
modious homes,  the  Spokane  Club, 
the  Inland  Club,  the  University  Club, 
the  Country  Club,  and  the  Spokane 
Amateur  Athletic  Club ;  also  Masonic, 
Elks  and  Odd  Fellows'  temples,  Pyth- 
ian Castle  hall  and  other  buildings  de- 
voted to  fraternal  orders  and  trade 
organizations. 

Spokane  is  the  seat  of  Spokane 
county.  Its  courthouse,  costing 
$580,000,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete structures  of  its  kind  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Spokane  has  within  its  limits,  con- 
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nected  by  electric  and  steam  railways, 
Fort  George  Wright,  where  are  sta- 
tioned eight  companies  of  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  Regiment  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. ; 
the  area  is  1,000  acres,  on  a  high  plat- 
eau overlooking  the  Spokane  river  and 
the  city  of  Spokane.  Two  companies 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Washing- 


ty  and  a  large  property  owner  of  the 
city ;  first  vice-chairman,  W.  J.  Har- 
ris ;  second  vice-chairman,  J.  H.  Tils- 
ley  ;  third  vice-chairman,  J.  W.  Tur- 
ner ;  secretary-treasurer,  Sidney  Nor- 
man. These,  with  Matt  Baumgartner, 
Geo.  C.  Kingsley,  Patrick  Clark,  G.  A. 
Collins,  John   A.   Finch.  J.   C.   Haas, 
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ton  and  a  machine  gun  company  have 
headquarters  in  the  state  armory. 

Spokane  Section,  American  Mining 
Congress. 

The  Spokane  Section  of  the  Wash- 
ington Chapter  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress,  sponsor  for  this  year's 
meeting  of  the  organization,  consists 
of  upwards  of  forty  well-known 
mining  men  of  the  city.  Its  chair- 
man is  Mr.  Graham  B.  Dennis,  former 
president  of  the  Northwest  Miners' 
Association,  owner  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion mine  at  Colville,  Stevens  coun- 


\Y.  H.  Linney,  E.  H.  Macdonald,  E. 
P.  Spaulding  and  Conrad  Wolfle,  make 
up  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The 
membership  also  includes  Frederick 
Burbidge,  Ross  R.  Brattain,  Joseph 
Acheson,  Chas.  W.  Bucklew,  J.  L. 
Drumheller,  N.  W.  Fassett,  S.  E. 
Gates,  J.  L.  Harper,  Herbert  Irvine. 
R.  A.  Koontz,  W.  Clayton  Miller,  Ral- 
ston McCaig,  C.  E.  Mallette,  Walter 
I.  Nicholls,  William  A.  Nicholls,  E. 
H.  Pattison,  J.  V.  Richards,  W.  D. 
Scott,  F.  M.  Sylvester,  Byron  N. 
White,  Edward  Pohlman  and  J.  V, 
Pohlman. 


THE  NORTHWEST  MINING  EMPIRE 


By   L.   K.   Armstrong,   M.   E 

EDITOR    NORTHWEST   MINING   NEWS. 


From  a  mining  point  of  view,  taken 
from  almost  any  angle,  the  section  of 
the  North  American  continent  of 
which  Spokane  is  the  geographical 
center  is  the  peer  of  any  other  region 


thracite  down  to  lignite  has  been  laid 
down  lavishly.  Within  the  area  itself 
are  placed  all  things  required  in  cheap 
mining  and  metallurgy.  Stretching 
away  from  the  mountains  in  every  di- 
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on  earth.  One  province  and  four 
states  contribute  to  the  greatness  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  this  empire. 
Not  only  are  the  mountains  rich  in 
mineral  wealth  but  the  surface  is 
clothed  with  forests  which  are  not 
duplicated  anywhere,  and  Nature  has 
been  lavish  in  the  abundance  of  the 
water  power  which  is  being  harnessed 
to  provide  power,  light,  transportation 
and  heat  for  the  mines  and  reduction 
plants.  As  if  this  were  not  enough 
for  one  section,  coal  grading  from  an- 


rection  and  in  intermediate  valleys  are 
grain  fields,  orchards  and  stock 
ranches. 

Railroad  corporations  are  rapidly 
building  into  every  part  of  the  region, 
so  that  one  can  reach  nearly  any  of 
the  camps  in  a  Pullman  car,  and  the 
freight  question  is  steadily  improving. 

History  of  the  past  few  years  has 
recorded  some  astonishing  feats  of 
mineral  production  here,  which  is  but 
a  prelude  of  things  to  come.  The  time 
is  no  more  than  approaching  when  our 
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people  will  discover  the  close  interre- 
lation of  these  several  items  one  to 
the  other  and  to  the  whole,  and  when 
the  best  application  is  made  of  the  con- 
ditions to  the  resources  the  whole  re- 
gion will  throb  with  industry  and  Spo- 
kane will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  centers  of  commercial,  indus- 
trial and  financial  activity. 

Within  this  area  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive copper  camp  on  earth — Butte  ; 
producing  26  per  cent  of  all  the  cop- 
per mined  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  also  produces  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  gold  and  silver,  and  last  year 
produced   31,000,000  pounds  of  zinc. 


something  more,  nor  is  there  any  camp 
of  the  same  area  now  its  peer  in  the 
production  of  those  metals,  in  addition 
to  which  is  a  considerable  production 
of  gold,  copper  and  zinc.  The  total 
production  of  the  camp  since  its  dis- 
covery to  date  has  been  approximately 
$250,000,000  in  value,  and  for  the  year 
191 1  the  production  and  value  was 
as  shown  below  : 

Gold,  oz,  3,054.37 $       63,133.83 

Silver,  oz.,  7,784.417 4.148,082.29 

Lead,  lb.,  254,432,873 11,332,440.10 

Copper  lb.,  1,947,000 245,010.48 

Zinc,  lb.,  10,087,600 586,593.94 

Total  value   $16,375,260.70 
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Great  reduction  works  at  Butte,  Ana- 
conda and  Great  Falls  reduce  this 
mineral  to  pig,  matte  and  refined 
products  by  the  aid  of  the  coal,  coke 
and  electric  current  produced  in  the 
field.  This  wonderful  camp  has  pro- 
duced nearly  35  per  cent  of  all  the 
copper  mined  in  the  United  States 
since   1845. 

Nowhere  is  there  such  a  camp  as 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  of  Idaho, 
when  the  production  of  silver  and  of 
lead  is  considered.  No  other  single 
camp  has  approached  it  in  total  pro- 
duction for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 


Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the  lead 
mined  in  the  United  States  came  from 
this  one  camp  in  191 1,  and  the  United 
States  produced  in  the  same  period 
over  30  per  cent  of  all  the  lead  mined. 
Add  to  this  the  gold  and  the  silver  and 
the  zinc  and  the  copper  mined  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  district  and  it  com- 
mands additional  respect. 

The  position  which  British  Colum- 
bia occupies  in  its  relation  to  the 
whole  Dominion  of  Canada  is  unique, 
as  the  table  below  indicates  and  which 
shows  the  relative  production  of  sev- 
eral of   the  leading  metals  and  coal 
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in  the  Dominion  and  in  the  province 
for  the  year  iqii  : 

Per 
Mineral  Dominion.    Province,     cent. 

Gold    $  9,924,035  $  0,151,513    51.8 

Silver    10,570,820         958,293      5.8 

Copper    7.i»93,258       4,571,644     64.4 

Lead    1,069.521       1,069,521  100.0 

Coal  and  coke.   26,523,655      8,071,747     30.6 

Total    $51,181,289  $19,822,718    38.6 

With  smelting  or  refining"  works  or 
both  at  five  points  in  the  province  for 
the  treatment  of  ore  from  the  mines, 
and  with  numerous  mills  for  concen- 
tration or  recovery  of  values,  the  met- 
al production  is  rapidly  increasing. 

In  Oregon  metal  mining  is  carried 
on  in  two  principal  localities,  the 
northeastern  and  the  southwestern 
parts  of  the  state.  Gold  placers  are 
still  yielding  a  revenue  to  hydraulick- 
ing  and  dredging.  Quartz  mining  is 
carried  on  at  several  properties  with 
profit,  but  the  country  needs  more 
men  with  more  money,  and  who  are 
well  grounded  in  metallurgy  of  gold 
and  silver. 

In  Washington  the  principal  pro- 
duction is  coal,  it  being  the  only  state 
on  the  Pacific  slope  which  produces 
coal  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
total  production  for  1910  being  about 
4,000.000  tons,  with  a  delivered  value 
in  the  state  of  $5  per  ton,  or  a  mine 
value  of  $2.50  per  ton.     The  total  es- 


timated coal  reserve  of  the  state,  as 
estimated  in  1910,  was  20,000,000,000 
tons.  This  is  almost  wholly  bitumin- 
ous, although  there  is  a  small  area 
where  anthracite  is  mined  and  a  larger 
area  of  lignite.  Since  the  estimate, 
some  important  new  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  state.  Gold,  silver,  lead  and 
zinc  mining  is  still  in  its  youth,  but 
there  are  several  camps  of  promise, 
and  two  of  unusual  importance.  These 
are  the  gold  camp  of  Republic  in  Fer- 
ry county  and  the  copper-silver  camp 
at  Chewelah,  Stevens  county.  From 
Spokane  the  railroads  reach  out  into 
the  surrounding  camps  like  the  tenta- 
cles of  an  octopus,  and  through  this 
mart  the  products  of  the  farm,  orchard 
and  range  find  their  way  to  the  mines, 
which,  in  return,  give  their  good  gold 
in  unstinted,  steady  and  continuous 
meed,  before  sharing  themselves  in 
the  profits,  which  in  this  empire  have 
already  reached  the  goodly  sum  of 
about  $350,000,000. 

Not  one  gold  field  in  this  continent 
offers  such  favorable  inducements  for 
investment  as  the  great  gold  field  of 
Central  Idaho ;  but  if  better  developed 
mines  are  wanted,  they  are  to  be  had 
in  any  of  several  camps ;  and  with  the 
abundance  of  timber  and  waterpower, 
the  problems  of  mining  and  reduction 
are  of  relatively  easv  solution. 


IMPERATIVE  NEED  FOR  ORGANIZED  EFFORT. 

By  George  Holmes  dishing. 


Two  things  are  true. 

First,  the  present  is  a  predatory  pe- 
riod in  the  commercial  age.  The  in- 
stinct to  prey  upon  others  is  more  cun- 
ningly insinuating  itself  than  ever  he- 
fore,  because  it  cloaks  itself  in  law, 
which  assumes  to  advance  the  public 
good. 

Second,  all  laws  are  the  result  of 
opposing  forces.  They  are  just  to 
both  contestants  only  when  the  oppos- 
ing forces  are  nearly  equal.  They  are 
unjust  to  one  contestant  in  the  exact 
proportion  to  the  superior  strength  of 
the  other. 

These  two  things  operate  strongly 
now  upon  the  mining  industry.  There 
can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  with 
the  much  mooted  welfare  of  the  con- 
sumer, of  the  commonality  and  of  the 
majority  so  strongly  in  the  ascendant, 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  make 
every  industry  which  is  supposed  to 
be  rich  enough  to  do  so,  stand  and 
deliver  in  the  common  cause,  or  in  the 
interest  of  the  man  who  has  nothing. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  a  great  many  persons  consider  the 
mining  industry  extremely  rich,  and, 
therefore,  ripe  for  all  kinds  of  plun- 
der. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  the  advocates  of  an  unrestricted 
common  good  are  going  to  try  to  take 
from  the  mining  industry  every  cent 
that  can  be  extracted  in  the  name  of 
some  social  law.  The  advocates  of  the 
new  social  order  will  ask  the  coal  min- 
ing companies  to  increase  the  safety ; 
to  increase  the  pay  of  miners ;  to  in- 
crease their  taxes ;  to  increase  the  re- 
covery of  coal  from  the  ground ;  to 
grant  old-age  pensions ;  to  arrange  for 
systematizing  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, and,  while  this  is  adding  inces- 
santly to  the  expense  of  production, 
actually  decrease  the  average  selling 
price  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  public  mind,  for  an  industry 
to  prey  upon  the  individual  is  the  em- 


bodiment of  iniquity;  for  individuals, 
banded  into  organized  society  or  a 
political  faction,  to  prey  upon  industry 
is  not  only  laudable,  but  a  holy  cause. 

At  this  particular  point  it  wants  to 
be  remembered  that  all  laws  are  the 
resultant  of  opposing  forces.  If  the 
commonality,  or  the  insurgent,  or  the 
self-seeking  politician,  proposes  a  law 
in  restriction  of  industry,  and  there  is 
no  opposition  to  that  law  by  those  who 
are  to  be  preyed  upon,  then  the  law 
will  pass,  carrying  the  full  burden  of 
what  the  social  pirates  desire.  If,  how- 
ever, the  law  is  opposed  by  those  who 
are  to  be  preyed  upon,  then  the  self- 
seeking  desires  of  the  minority  will  be 
toned  down  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  opposition. 

If  we  grant  the  premise  to  be  true 
that  this  is  a  predatory  period  in  the 
commercial  era,  we  must  also  grant 
that  the  great  body  of  consumers  are 
going  to  prey  as  much  as  they  may 
upon  the  commercial  activities  of  the 
time.  We  must  grant  also  that  they 
are  going  to  do  what  is  here  suggest- 
ed, exert  themselves  first  and  moct 
strongly  against  some  of  the  so-called 
richer  industries.  Thus  we  must  grant 
that  the  people  generally  believe  that 
the  mining  industry  is  rich.  In  fact, 
we  know  that,  in  the  popular  mind, 
the  ownership  of  a  mine  or  the  con- 
trol of  a  mine  is  considered  the  same 
as  control  of  great  wealth.  Thus  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  popu- 
lar legislative  activity  is  going  to  con- 
cern itself  in  the  next  few  years  very 
strongly  against  the  mining  industry. 

The  question  is :  What  means  is 
the  mining  industry  taking  to  protect 
itself?  The  general  belief  of  the  hour 
is  that  nothing  today  can  be  accom- 
plished without  organization.  We 
don't  try  to  produce  coal,  for  example, 
without  the  coordination  of  the  work- 
ing faces,  of  underground  transporta- 
tion, of  surface  hoisting  power  and  of 
tipple  efficiency.    We  group  these  four 
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things  into  what  we  call  an  operating 
organization,  and  measure  their  effi- 
ciency by  the  harmonious  working  of 
all  four  units  to  a  common  end. 

We  don't  attempt  to  sell  coal  with- 
out a  central  base  of  operations,  a  sell- 
ing campaign  with  the  harmonious 
working  together  of  sensible  advertis- 
ing and  direct  solicitation — both  hav- 
ing regard  for  distribution  facilities 
and  use  to  which  the  coal  is  put. 

We  don't  attempt  even  to  finance  an 
enterprise  today  without  a  careful  or- 
ganization. We  have  an  accounting 
department  which  shows  past  and 
present  performance  and  future  pos- 
sibilities. We  have  an  arrangement 
with  the  bank  through  which  we  may 
get  in  touch  with  the  orderly  assem- 
blage of  unemployed  capital ;  the  work 
of  the  financial  organizations  is  mere- 
ly bringing  together  in  orderly  fashion 
the  legitimate  need  for  money  and  the 
need  of  money  to  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. 

Thus,  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
in  production,  selling  and  development 
we  consider  that  careful  organization 
is  essential. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
those  matters  which  touch  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole,  rather  than  the  indus- 
try as  separate  striving  units,  we  seem 
to  feel  somehow  that  orderly  organ- 
ization can  be  dispensed  with.  In- 
stead of  all  groups  of  men  working 
to  one  purpose,  we  sometimes  think  it 
sufficient  to  have  sporadic  efforts 
made  by  isolated  individuals,  or  to  dis- 
play an  occasional  burst  of  energy  by 
an  extemporized  and  voluntary  com- 
mittee. The  idea  of  presenting  to  an 
army  of  greed,  an  army  of  defense — 
this  army  of  defense  being  organized 
in  orderly  fashion — doesn't  seem  to 
come  within  the  purview  of  -the  aver- 
age man  in  any  big  industry.  Put  to 
the  point  of  producing,  distributing 
and  financing,  an  individual  operator 
finds  himself,  in  the  main,  self-suffi- 
cient. If 'he  can  manage  his  own  af- 
fairs, and  conquer  his — as  he  believes 
— own  small  selling  zone,  he  believes 
himself  equal  to  the  task  of  conquer- 
ing a  public  sentiment  and  of  stem- 


ming the  tide  of  adverse  legislation 
behind  which  is  a  national  momentum. 
Sober  second  thought,  of  course,  tells 
him  that  this  isn't  true,  and  that  the 
thing  which  he  thinks  he  can  do  is  in 
reality  impossible.  However,  the  aver- 
age man  in  the  mining  industry  sel- 
dom takes  sober  second  thought  upon 
this  important  question. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  mining 
industry  with  care  for  the  last  ten 
years  realize  that  the  one,  big,  impera- 
tive need  is  for  some  form  of  organ- 
ization among  mining  men,  which  will 
carry  on  the  legislative  work  in  the 
same  orderly  manner  that  is  carried 
on  the  production,  exploitation  and 
selling  of  the  individual  company.  In 
the  mine  we  do  not  make  a  separate 
organization  out  of  each  room,  neith- 
er do  we  make  a  separate  organiza- 
tion out  of  each  entry.  Instead  they 
are  different  units  or  members  of  one 
comprehensive  whole.  In  legislative 
work  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to 
make  orderly  progress  by  considering 
that  a  retail  organization  here,  dis- 
connected operators'  organization  yon- 
der, and  a  free  lance  legislative  com- 
mittee in  some  other  remote  point 
are  effective  organizations.  These 
things  may  be  essential  members,  ulti- 
mately, of  a  machine,  but  they  are 
only  effective  when  assembled  and  put 
under  control.  There  must  be  cen- 
tralization somewhere ;  there  must  be 
a  head. 

For  the  mining  industry  of  the 
United  States  the  recognized  head  is 
the  American  Mining  Congress.  It  is 
so  recognized  by  perhaps  not  all  the 
individuals,  but  certainly  by  the  major 
producing  units.  Coal  producing  as- 
sociations have  become  affiliated  with 
it ;  the  copper,  silver,  gold,  zinc  and 
lead,  and  the  iron  ore  interests  have 
affiliated  themselves  with  it.  The  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  the  different  trades, 
editorially  and  otherwise,  recognize 
its  leadership.  The  one  thing  needful 
is  to  give  this  leadership  and  this  rec- 
ognition something  more  than  a  per- 
functory expression.  In  that  way 
alone  is  the  mining  industry  going  to 
cope  with  the  big  situation  which  con- 
fronts it. 


PROVISIONAL  PROGRAM 

Fifteenth   Annual   Session  of  the  American   Mining   Congress, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Nov.  25-29,   1912. 


MONDAY,    NOVEMBER    25,    1912. 
Afternoon  Session. 

:00  Convention   called   to  order  by  Graham 

B.   Dennis,   Chairman  Local  Commit- 
tee. 
Invocation. 

Addresses  of  Welcome. 
Hon.    R.    Insinger,    President   of   Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Hindley.  Mayor  of  Spokane. 
Hon.    M.    E.    Hay,    Governor   of   Wash- 
ington. 
Introduction    of    President    Samuel    A. 

Taylor. 
Response  to  Addresses  of  Welcome — 

Alabama— L.  B.  Musgrove,  Birming- 
ham. 

Alaska — Geo.  E.  Baldwin,  Valdez. 

Arizona — 

Arkansas — 

California — Charles  A.  Barlow,  Bak- 
ersfield. 

Canada— Thos.   W.    Gibson,   Toronto. 

Colorado — 

Georgia — E.    LeMartin,    Macon. 

Idaho — 

Indiana — 

Illinois— David  Ross,  Springfield. 

Iowa — 

Kentucky — Hywel   Davies,    Louisville. 

Michigan— James  B.  Cooper,  Hubbell. 

Minnesota — 

Missouri — W.    B.    Shackelford,   Joplin. 

Montana— W.   R.   Allen,   Butte. 

New  Mexico — 

New  York — 

Oklahoma — James  Elliot,    McAlester. 

Oregon — Hon.  T.  C.  Burke,  Baker. 

South  Dakota— R.  L.  Dougherty, 
Lead. 

Tennessee — Chas.  H.  Smith,  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Utah — John  Dern.   Salt  Lake  City. 

Virginia — Van  Ness  Hermaance, 
Rocky  Mount. 

Washington— Col.  W.  T.  Perkins,  Se- 
attle. 

Wisconsin — Prof.   R.  E.   Davis. 

Wyoming— 


MONDAY,    NOVEMBER    25,    1912. 

Evening    Session. 

:00  President's   Annual  Address. 

Reception  to  the  President  and  Officers 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Spokane 
Club  and  the  Spokane  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


TUESDAY,     NOVEMBER    26,     1912. 

Morning    Session. 

10:00  Selection  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
10:15  Report    of    Committee    on    Bureau    of 
Mines — 

Seeley  W.  Mudd. 
Report  of  Committee  on  U.    S.   Geolog- 
ical  Survey — 

Dr.  H.  Foster  Bain. 
10:30  Address,    "Federal    Aid    to    the    Mining 
Industry" — 

Hon.  Wm.  E.  Borah. 
11:30  "The  Federal  Government  and  the  Min- 
ing Industry" — 

Hon.  Miles  Poindexter. 


11:30 


2:00 
2:10 


2:30 

3:30 
4:30 
4:35 


7:30 

S:00 
8:30 


Consideration    and    action    upon    report 
of  committee.     Open  discussion.  Each 
speaker  limited  to  five  minutes. 
Afternoon  Session. 
Introduction  of  Resolutions. 
Report    of    Committee    on    General    Re- 
vision of  Mineral  Land  Laws — 
E.  B.   Kirby,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Report  of  Committee  on   Forestry   Re- 
lations— 

T.  J.  Grier,  Lead,  S.  Dak. 
Address,    "The   American   Mining   Con- 
gress in  Its  Relation  to  Federal  Leg- 
islation"— 

Hon.  Reed  Smoot,  Provo,  Utah. 
Hon.  Wm.  A.  Massey,  Reno,  Nev. 
"Revision  of  Mineral  Land  Laws" — 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas,  Denver, 
Colo. 
Paper— 

Dr.    Henry    S.    Graves,    Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Consideration    of    Committee    Reports. 
Open   discussion.     Each  speaker  lim- 
ited to  five  minutes. 

Evening    Session. 
Annual  Meeting  of  Members. 
Introduction   of   Resolutions. 
Address,    "The   Bureau   of   Mines" — 
Dr.  J.   A.  Holmes,  Washington. 


WEDNESDAY,     NOVEMBER    27,    1912. 
Morning    Session. 

10:00  Introduction  of  Resolutions. 
10:15  Address,  "A  Public  Land  Policy  for  the 
West"— 

Hon.    John   F.    Shafroth,    Denver, 
Colo. 
11:00  "A   Plan   to  Make  Effective  a  Western 
Public    Lands    Policy" — 

Hon.   Wm.   Spry,   Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 
Other  Governors  of  Public  Land  States 
are  expected  to  speak  on  this  subject. 
Afternoon  Session. 
2:00  Introduction   of    Resolutions. 
2:30  Address,    "Peculiar    Phases    of    Federal 
Management  of  Public  Lands" — 

Hon.    Frank    W.    Mondell,    New- 
castle, Wyo. 
General     discussion     of     Public     Lands 
Question    and    ways    and    means    for 
making    effective    the    policy    agreed 
upon  by  the  Convention  Speakers   to 
be  limited  to  not  exceeding  ten  min- 
utes. 
4:00  Address,    "The    American   Mining   Con- 
gress,  Its   Location  and  Its  Work" — 
Hon.  J.  H.  Richards,  Boise,  Ida. 
Evening  Session. 
8:00  Introduction  of  Resolutions. 

Report  of   Committee   on  Alaskan   Af- 
fairs— 

Falcon  Joslin,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 
Papers  on  "Alaska  and  Its  Needs"  will 
be  presented  by — 
George  E.  Baldwin,  Valdez,  Wash. 
Maurice  D.   Leehey,   Seattle,  Wash. 
T.  P.  McDonald,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Wm.  Griffith,  Scranton,  Pa. 
D.   M.   Stewart,   Seward,   Alaska. 
Henry  R.  Harriman,  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  Session  will  be  devoted  to  an  open 
discussion   of  the   Alaskan  Question. 
Speakers  limited  to  not  exceeding  ten 
minutes. 
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THURSDAY,     NOVEMBER     28,    1912. 
Morning   Session. 
10:00  Introduction  of  Resolutions. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 
Report    of    Committee    on    Workmen's 
Compensation — ■ 

John  H.  Jones,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
11:00  Thanksgiving   Service. 

Afternoon  Session. 
2:00  Address,  "Workmen's  Compensation  in 
Europe" — 

Carl  Scholz,  Chicago. 
2:30  "Workmen's       Compensation       in      the 
United  States"— 

E.  T.  Bent,  Chicago. 
3:00  "Workmen's    Compensation    in    Wash- 
ington"— 

John  H.  Wallace,  Member  Wash- 
ington      Industrial       Insurance 
Commission. 
3:30  "The  Hazard  of  All  Vocations  to  That 
of  the  Mining  Industry" — 

Hywel   Davies,    Louisville.   Ky. 
4:00  "The  Humanity  and  Economy  of  Work- 
men's Compensation" — 

James  Wardrop,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
No  Evening  Session. 
The  evening  will  be  devoted  to  an  in- 
spection of  the  new  mining  camp  at 
Taylor's  Gulch,' under  the  auspices  of 
the  Spokane  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee. 

FRIDAY,     NOVEMBER    29,     1912. 
Morning    Session. 
10:00  Report  of  Committee  on   Resolutions. 
10:10  Presentation  of  Reports  of  Committees. 


"Smelter  and  Freight  Rates" — 

Hon.  E.  A.  Colburn,  Denver,  Colo. 
"Prevention  of  Mine  Accidents" — 

Dr.     W.     R.     Ingalls,     New    York 
City. 
"Standardization    of    Electrical    Equip- 
ment in  Coal  Mines" — 

George  R.  Wood,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
"Mineral  Statistics" — 

Geo.    W.    Riter,    Salt    Lake    City, 
Utah. 
"Standardization    of    Electrical    Equip- 
ment in  Metal  Mines" — 

H.   S.   Sands,  Denver,  Colo. 
16:30  Address,    "Mine   Taxation" — 

T.   H.   O'Brien,  Dawson,   N.   M. 
10:45  Report    of    Committee    on    Coal    Mining 
Affairs — 

Hon.  Walter  S.  Bogle,  Chicago. 
11:00  Address,  "A  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  the  Regulation  of  Interstate  Bus- 
iness— 

Hon.     Francis     Newlands,     Reno, 
Nev. 


FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER  29,    1912. 
Afternoon  Session. 

2:00  Address,  "Protection  to  Mining  Invest- 
ors"— 

W.    H.    Storms,     San     Francisco, 
Cal. 
2:30  "What  the  West  Must  Do  to  Stimulate 
Mining   Development    Enterprises" — 
General  discussion.  Each  speaker  being 
limited  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 
3:30  Final    Report    of    Committee    on    Reso- 
lutions. 
Adjournment. 
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ASSAYERS,  CHEMISTS,  ENGINEERS,  ETC. 


ALTHOUSE,  H.  W., 

Mining   and   Civil    Engineer. 

Trust  Building,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


DUTTON,  Chas.  E., 

Mining   Engineer. 

Superintendent  Leviathan  Mine  of  Nevada, 

Goldfield,  Nevada. 

Life  member  Am.  I.  of  M.  E. 


ARMSTEAD,  Henry  Howell, 

Consulting  Engineer. 

29  Broadway,  Apartado  65, 

New  York.  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 


ELMER,  Wm.  W., 

Consulting  Mining   Engineer. 
614  Wilcox  Bldg,   Portland,   Ore. 


BARDWELL,  Alonzo  F., 

Assayer  and   Chemist. 

Successor  to  Bettles,  Mathez  &  Co., 
158  So.  West  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


EVANS,  C.  W., 

Mining  Engineer. 
San  Francisco,    Cal.,   U.   S.  A. 


BIRD-COWAN    CO., 

Custom    Assayers — Ore    Shippers'    Agents. 

160  South  West  Temple, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


FASSETT  CO.,  The  C.  M., 

(Incorporated.) 

Chemical,   Metallurgical  and  Testing 

Laboratories. 

207-9-11-13  Wall   St.,   Spokane,   Wash. 


BOEHMER,  Max, 

Mining   Engineer. 
Jacobson  Bldg.,   Denver,  Colo. 


HAAS,  J.  C, 

Mining   Engineer. 
IOCS  Paulsen  Building,         Spokane,  Wash. 


BURLINGAME  &  CO.,  E.  E., 
Assayers,    Chemists    and    Bullion    Dealers. 

1736-38  Lawrence  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


HAMMOND,  John  Hays, 

Consulting    Engineer. 
71  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COLLINS,  Glenville  A., 

Consulting   Engineer. 
212  Columbia  Bldg.,  Spokane. 


HASSAN,  A.  A., 

Mining  Geologist  and  Consulting  Engineer. 

61  Waldorf  Court.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Geological  investigation  and  valuation  of  mines  under- 
taken in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Any   code.      Cable   address,    "Asghar." 


CONNER,  Eli  T., 

Mining    Engineer,    "COAL." 

Specialty:  Managerial  Consultation  on 

Coal  Mining. 

1134  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


HEINZ, 

N.  L., 

Consulting 

En 

gineer. 

Metallurgy   of    Zinc 
Sulphuric  Acid. 

and 

Manufacture 
La  Salle, 

of 
111. 

DICKERMAN,  Alton  L., 
Mining  Engineer. 
70  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HUNT  &  CO.,  Robert  W., 
Engineers. 

1121  The  Rookery,  Chicago,   Illinois. 
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HUNTOON,  Louis  D., 

Consulting    Engineer. 

165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


REID,  Walter  L., 
Supt.  Smuggler-Union  Cyanide   Plant. 

Tests,  Design  and  Construction. 
P.  O.  Box  471,  Telluride,  Colo. 


KERR,  Mark  B., 

Consulting    Engineer. 
626  Mills  Building,         San  Francisco,   Cal. 
Economic    Mining   Development    outlined. 


RICE,  John  A., 

Mining   Engineer. 

518-519   Guaranty    Trust   Building, 

El  Paso,  Texas. 


LANCASTER,  Henry  M., 
Mining  Engineer. 
715-716  Hutton  Building, 
Phone  M.  5606  Spokane,  Wash. 


LEGGAT,  J.  Benton, 

Consulting  and  Mining  Engineer. 
Kearns  Building,         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


LONGYEAR  COMPANY,  E.  J., 

Diamond   Drill  Contractors. 

Manufacturers    of    Diamond    Drills 

and    Supplies. 

Exploring   Engineers  and  Geologists. 

General  Office: 

710-722  Security  Bank  Bldg., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PICKARD,  Byron  O., 

Engineer  of  Mines. 
Fleming  Building,  Phoenix,    Arizona. 


RICHARDS,  J.  W., 

Assayer  and  Chemist. 
1118  Nineteenth  Street,  Denver,   Colo. 
Ore  Shippers'   Agent.     Write  for  terms. 


RICHARDSON    &    RICHARDSON, 

Mining   and   Civil    Engineers. 

Republic,  Washington. 

S.  H.  Richardson,  F.  H.  Richardson, 

M.  A.  I.  M.  E.       Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E 


ROPES,  Leverett  S.,  S.  B. 

Consulting    Mining    Engineer 
Helena,  Montana. 


SKELLEY,  R.  D., 


Mining    Engineer. 
Riverside,   Cal. 


PLAYTER,  Joseph  H., 

Mining   Engineer. 

Present  address:  Golconda,  Nevada. 

Code:    Bedford   McNeill. 


STEVENS,  Blarney, 

Engineer  and  Manager,  Rincon  Mines, 
Temascaltepec,    Mex.,    Mexico. 


PORTER,  J.  M., 

Civil  and  Mining  Engineer. 
Examination,    Reports,    Development    and 

Management. 
210  A.  P.  Jones  Bldg. Spokane. 


TAYLOR,  Sam'l  A.,  C.  E., 

M.   Am.   Soc.   C.   E.,   M.   Am.   Inst.   M.   E. 

Consulting,     Civil     and     Mining     Engineer. 

Rooms  M)0-901  Lew isB lock. 

L.   D.   Bell  Phone   1201    Grant. 

Cable  "Rolyat,"   W.  U.  Code.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RALSTON,  John  C, 

Mining   Engineer. 
Spokane,  Washington. 


WEEKES,  Frederic  R., 

Mining    Engineer. 
71  Broadway,  New  York. 
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MILWAUKEE 


MILWAUKEE  LOCOMOTIVE  MFG.CO.  MILWAUKEE.  USA, 


EAGLE  MINING 
COMPANY  N?l 
CANTON,  I  LI 


# 


THIS   5-TON  MILWAUKEE  GASOLENE 
MOTOR   DRIVEN    LOCOMOTIVE    has   re- 
placed eight  mules  and  four  drivers,  and  is 
hauling  more  coal  a  greater  distance,  operating 
on  a  ZVi  per  cent  grade  against  loads,  and  has 

Reduced   the  haulage    costs   over   50  per   cent. 


Milwaukee  Gasolene  Motor  Driven  Locomotives 
may  do  even  better  for  you.  Why  not 
investigate. 


Write  for  Publication  103 


MILWAUKEE  LOCOMOTIVE  MFG.  CO. 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 


NEW  YORK,  30  Church  St.  PITTSBURG,  309  Westinghouse  Bldg. 

CHICAGO,  811   Railway  Exchange  Building 
HUNTINGTON,  W.  Va.,  801  Robson-Pritchard  Bldg. 
KNOXVILLE,  1005  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg. 
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BOND'S 

Improved  Self-Dumping 
Mine  Cages 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Wm.  Ellison  &  Sons  Manfg.  Co. 

1018  and  1020  North  6th  Street, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Pumps,  Revolving  Screens, 
Mining  Machinery 
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The 

Ohio  Brass 

Company 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of 

Electric  Mine 

Haulage 

Materials 

Trolley  Ears,  Clamps,  Hang- 
ers, Wheels,  Harps,  Rail 
Bonds,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  No.  12 


MINE 
SUPPLIES 


ASK 

W.  D.  ALLEN  MFG.  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SCIENTIFIC  USE 
OF  COAL 

Instantaneous  complete  combustion. 

Produce  greatest  possible  heat  power. 

Continuous  feed  and  constant  clean,  live 
fire  producing  best  efficiency. 

The  Model  Automatic  Smokeless  Fur- 
nace is  the  first  and  only  (stoker)  furnace 
that  both  feeds  the  fire  and  keeps  a  con- 
stant clean  live  fire. 

Uses  any  available  soft  coal  of  feedable 
size  and  is  adapted  to  meet  promptly 
variable  conditions  whether  of  duty  or  fuel. 

Just  the  thing  for  Coal  Mine  power 
plants. 

Utilize  your  waste  at  mine. 

Write  and  let  us  tell  you  all  about  it. 

The  Model  Stoker  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


America's  Headquarters  for 

SECOND  HAND 
ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY 


Overhauled  in  our  shops  and 
sent  out  "as  good  as  new" 
with  a  satisfactory  guarantee 


We  buy — sell — repair — rent  and  exchange 
— and    are    always    ready    for    a    trade. 

Special  220  Volt  D.  C.  Motor  Sale 

We  have  bought  the  entire  motor  equipment  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Burnside  Car  Shops  and 
the  Haskell  &  Barnes  Car  Shops  at  Michigan 
City  and  now  are  selling  these  motors  at  very  low 
prices.  All  motors  can  be  inspected  at  our  works 
here  in  Chicago.  We  have  at  present  over  200,000 
horse  power  in  220  v.  D.  C.  motors  for  sale.  Make 
your  selection  while  the  assortment  is  large. 

Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  in  order  to 
receive  our  "MONTHLY  BARGAIN  SHEET" 


regory; 

ELECTMCCO. 

CHICAGO.ILUNOIS 
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Moore  Patent  Upheld 
By  Highest  Court 


In  the  case  of  The  Moore  Filter  Company  vs. 
Tonopah-Belmont  Development  Company  (de- 
fended by  the  Butters  Company)  the  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  has  just  handed  down  a 
sweeping  opinion  sustaining  the  validity  of  The 
Moore  Process  Patent  (U.  S.  764,486)  for  filter- 
ing slimes,  holding  the  stationary  or  "Butters" 
type  an  infringement,  and  directing  judgment 
against  the  defendant  for  an  injunction  and  an 
account  of  profits. 

From  this  Decision  there  is  No  Appeal 

This  patent,  now  judicially  declared  valid,  is  for  our 
basic  and  fundamental  process  of  filtering  slimes  by 
submergence  of  the  filtering  medium,  drawing  away 
the  solution  through  the  filtering  medium,  and  im- 
poverishing or  washing  the  cake  by  cleansing  opera- 
tion; and  anticipates  and  renders  infringements  all  the 
various  types  of  filtering  apparatus  using  the  process, 
whether  such  types^be  movable,  stationary  (as  in  the 
present  litigation)   pressure,  drum   or  revoluble. 

The  Moore  Filter  Company 

NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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AMONG  THE  FEW  OF  THE  MORE  PROMINENT  MINING  COM- 

PANIES  WHO  USE 

DEISTER  TABLES  WE 

MIGHT  MENTION: 

The  Detroit  Copper  Mining  Co. 

,            Coniagas  Mines,  Ltd., 

Oriental  Con   Mining  Co., 

Morenci,  Ariz. 

Cobalt,  Ont. 

Chinnampo,  Korea 

Arizona  Copper  Co., 

Buffalo  Mines, 

Nevada  Wonder  Mining  Co., 

Clifton,  Ariz. 

Cobalt,  Ont. 

Wonder,  Nev. 

Miami  Copper  Co., 

Hollinger  Gold  Mines, 

Nevada  Hills  Mining  Co., 

Miami,  Ariz. 

Timmins,  Ont. 

Fairview,  Nev. 

Stratton's  Independence,  Ltd. 

,            Hedley  Gold  Mining  Co., 

Ohio  Copper  Co., 

Victor,  Colo. 

Hedley,  B.  C. 

Lark,  Utah 

Tularosa  Copper  Co., 

Dobie  Reeve  Silver  Mining  Co. 

Ophir  Hill  Con.  Mining  Co., 

Bent,  New  Mex. 

Qowganda,  Can. 

Ophir,  Utah 

Liberty  Bell  Gold  Mining  Co. 

,            Original  Amador  Mines  Co., 

Moctezuma  Copper  Co., 

Telluride,  Colo. 

Amador  City,  Calif. 

Nacozari,  Sonora,  Mex. 

Tomboy  Gold  Mines  Co  . 

Stewart  Mining  Co., 

Santa  Rosa  Mining  Co., 

Telluride,  Colo. 

Wallace,  Ida. 

Margarita,  Zac,  Mex. 

Sunnyside  Mines, 

Snow  Storm  Mining  Co., 

Cuba  Copper  Co., 

Eureka,  Colo. 

Larson,  Ida. 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

Atlas  Mining  &  Milling  Co., 

East  Butte  Copper  Mining  Co., 

St.  Lawrence  Pyrites  Co.. 

Sneffles,  Colo. 

Butte,  Mont. 

De  Kalb  Junction,  N.Y. 

Highland  Development  Co., 

Seoul  Mining  Co., 

Grasselli  Chemical  Co., 

Baker,  Ore. 

Suan,  Korea 

New  Market,  Tenn. 

Old  Dominion  Copper  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,                    Goldfield  Con.  Milling  &  Transportation  Co., 

Globe,  Ariz. 

Goldfield,  Nev. 

McKinley- Dai ragh- Savage  Mines  Co., 

Cobalt,  Ont. 

The  Deister  Concentrator  Co.,  Fort  Way 

ne,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

Ottumwa  Electric  Hoists 

MADE  IN  SIZES  FROM   10  TO  1500  H.  P. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  200 

OTTUMWA  STANDARD 

SELF  -  CONTAINED 

DOUBLE    INDEPENDENT 

FRICTION  DRUM 

ELECTRIC  HOIST 


OM£> 


We  Carry  the  Smaller 
Sizes  in  Stock 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  200 


OTTUMWA  IRON  WORKS 

OTTUMWA,  IOWA 
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20  H.  P.,  220  Volt  Enclosed  Motor,  Operating  Three-Car  Tipple 
Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  Mineville,  N.  Y. 


"In  modern  metal  mining,  the  extensive 
use  of  machinery  in  practically  all  operations 
has  rendered  the  cost  of  power  an  item  of 
increasing  importance  in  the  total  cost  of 
production  and  in  many  instances  it  has  be- 
come the  controlling  factor  in  determining  the 
obtainable  margin  of  profit." 


"The  engineers  of  the  mining  companies 
are,  as  a  rule,  fully  aware  of  the  economy  and 
high  efficiency  obtainable  by  the  electric  gen- 
eration, distribution  and  application  of  power, 
and  as  a  result,  in  practically  all  new  develop- 
ments of  appreciable  size,  electricity  is  used 
either  wholly  or  in  part." 


The  paragraphs  above  are  from  our  new  bulletin  "Electric- 
ity in  Metal  Mines" — a  complete  study  of  the  advantages 
and  uses  of  electricity  in  representative  metal  mines,  such  as 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla,  Witherbee,  Sherman  and  Co.,  and 
many  others.    A  postal  to  our  nearest  office  brings  your  copy. 

General  Electric  Company 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boise,  Idaho 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Chicago,  III. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Columbus,  O. 
Davenport,  la. 
Dayton,  O. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
(Office  of  Agent.] 


Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World  New  Haven,  Conn.  San  Francisco,  Ca 

New  Orleans.  La      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


General  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFCE 

Indianapolis,  Ind 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Erie,  Pa 

For  Texas  and  Oklahoma  business  refer 

Electric  Company  of  Texas, — Dallas, 

Houston  and  Oklahoma  City 


Kansas  City  Mo. 
Keokuk,  la. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
to  Genera 
El  Paso, 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


New  York,  N  .  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.I. 
Richmond,  Va. 


Minneapolis, Minn.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Nashville,  Tenn.      S'lt  L'keClty.Utah 


Schenectady,  N  Y 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash 
Springfield,  Mass 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  O. 
Youngstown,  O. 

3762 


The  Guarantee  of 
>    Excellence - 


For  Canadian  business  refer  to 

Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Lt'd. 

Toronto,  Ont. 


on& 


>odsr        j 
rieciricaL  H 
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Wire  Rope 

Mine  Car  Hitchings 
Rope  Tramways 


MACOMBER  &  WHYTE  ROPE  COMPANY 

511   South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago 

Mills — Kenosha,  Wis. 
Seattle  Portland  New  York  Pittsburgh 


Fairbanks 
Scales 


are  used,  at  some  stage  in  production  or  handling,  to  determine  the  weight 
of  every  article  of  commerce  throughout  the  world.  Used  because,  they 
are  accurate,  reliable  and  durable  and  have  been  proven  so  by  over  fifty 
years  of  test. 

Railroad   Track   Scales  and   Coal   Tipple   Scales 

adapted  to  all  working  conditions.  Wagon  and  Portable  Scales.  Auto- 
matic Scales.     Quick  Weight  Dial  Indicators. 

Send  for  Scale  Book  No.  1938  Z. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
900  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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GRAVITY  MINE 
CAB  COUPLERS 

Nothing  to  get  out  of 
order.  Work  under  all 
conditions,  no  springs, 
absolutely  safe,  and 
easy  to  uncouple. 

Write  for  circulars  a  nd  prices 

GRAVITY  COUPLER  CO. 


EAST  PEORIA 


ILL. 


"ALTON" 

MINING  and  BLASTING 
POWDER 

"BLACK  DIAMOND" 
PERMISSIBLE 

Dynamite       Caps 
Fuse 

..THE.. 

EQUITABLE  POWDER  MFG.CO. 

EAST  ALTON,  ILL.       FT.  SMITH,  ARK. 


Brattice  Cloth 


Why  use  anything  but  the  Best 
Wearing,  Matchless,  Non=In= 
flammable  Cotton  Duck  Brat= 
tice  Cloth  when  bratticing  your 

mines  ? 

The  best  evidence  of  our  claims 
is  the  growth  of  our  business 
and  the  continuance  of  our  cus- 
tomers with  us. 

We  also  solicit  your  orders  for 
Jute  Brattice. 

Samples,  information  and  recom- 
mendations will  be  furnished  on 
request. 

Laurin  H.Turner  &  Co. 

112  West  Adams  Street 
CHICAGO 


BURTON 

POWDER 

COMPANY 

Main  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Western  Office,      Chicago,  111. 

Mills  and  Warehouses: 

PENNSYLVANIA  ILLINOIS 

OHIO  MINNESOTA 

and  MARYLAND 

Good  Luck  Dynamite 
Black  Blasting  Powder 

and 

Blasting  Supplies 

We  manufacture  Low  Freezing  Dy- 
namite for  winter  use. 

We  manufacture  Permissible  Ex- 
plosives, Mine-ite,  Fuel-ite  and  other 
Permissible  Explosives  for  mining  use. 
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MINE  CARS 
WOODandSTEEL 


THEWATTMINING  GAKWHEELCO. 

BARNESVIIXE  OHIO, U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

/v\INECARSCO/V\PLETE./WINECAR  I  RONS, STEEL  MINE  CARS. 
ORE  CARS./VVINE  CAR  WHEELS,  /WINE  CAR  AXLES,  WATT 
PATENT SELF-OI LI NO /WINE CAR  WHEELS,  WATT  PATENT 
CHANNEL  BAR  ATTACHMENT    FOR    ROUND  AXLES. 


OI^ECARJ 


We  Want  Every  Mining  Man 

to  have  a  copy  of  our  Large  Mine  Supply  Catalog  (952  pages) - 
a  Price  List  accompanies  it — send  for  your 
(free)  copy — Now! 


Contents 


Pages  1  to  280 — Machinery,  such  as  Hoists.  Der- 
ricks. Excavators.  Buckets,  Cars,  Scrapers, 
Pumps.    Engines,    Boilers,    etc..    etc. 

Pages  281  to  297— Cars.  Rails.  Turntables,  Blast- 
ing  Materials.    Crushers   and    Screens. 

Pages  298  to  303— Morse  Diving  Apparatus — We 
are    Western    Agents. 

Pages  304  to  342 — Wire  and  Manila  Rope.  Ajax 
Manila  Transmission  Rope — also  Tackle  Blocks 
of  all  kinds  which  we  manufacture. 

Pages  343  to  365— Chain  Hoists— Weston  Differen- 
tial, Harrington.  Yale  and  Towne  Duplex  and 
Triplex,  Air  and  Electric  Hoists,  Trolleys  and 
Trolley    Systems,    Cranes,    etc. 

Pages  366  to  414 — Power  Transmission  Appliances 
— Sheaves,  Pulleys,  Clutches.  Hangers.  Gearing. 
Link-Belting.  Elevator  Buckets.  Elevators.  Screw 
Conveyors,  Belt  Conveyors,  Car  Pullers  and 
Scales. 

Pages  415  to  435 — Taps,  Dies  and  Screw  Plates 
for  Bolt,    Nut   and   Pipe  Threading. 

Pages  436  to  467— Cutting  Tools— Carbon  and  High 
Speed  Steel  Drills,  Reamers  and  Milling  Cutters. 

Pages  468  to  549 — Mechanics"  Hand  Tools — Brown 
and  Sharp  and  Starretts'  Tools — Chisels,  Braces. 
Bits,  Planes,  Hand  Drills.  Ratchets.  Pliers. 
Screwdrivers,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Axes  and 
Wrenches   of   all    kinds. 

Pages  550  to  569— Lathe  Chucks,  Drill  Chucks. 
Lathe  Tools   and   Lathe   Dogs. 

Pages  570  to  573 — Machinists'  and  Cabinet  Makers' 
Clamps   and  Tool  Cases. 

Pages  574  to  584 — Measuring  Tapes,  Drawing  In- 
struments,   Rules,    Pattern   Letters   and  Supplies. 


Pages    585    to    591— Bells.    Brushes.    Paints,    Sand 

and    En*  iv   Paper. 
Pa~es     592     to     597— Files,      File     Handles.     File 

Cleaners. 
Pages    598    to    607— Sterling    Hand    Saws,    Peerless 

Hand  and  Power  Saws  for  Metal.  Circular  Saws, 

Band    Saws   and   Two-Man    Cross-Cut    Saws. 
Pages    608    to    620— Oil    Stones.     Norton    Grinding 

Wheels,    Grinding    Machines,    Grind    Stones    and 

Polishing   Wheels. 
Pages    621    to    660— General    Supplies— Chain    and 

Attachments.     Cotters.     Hinges.     Screws.     Bolts. 

Washers,    Nuts.    Spikes.    Rivets,    Nails,    Midland 

Tool  Steel.   Brass  and  Wire. 
Pages    661    to    693— Belting.     Packing.     Hose    and 

Special.    Molded   Rubber   Goods. 
Pages   694   to   763— Engineers'    Supplies — Oil    Cans, 

Oil    Cups.     Babbitt    Metals.     Torches,     Graphite. 

Oils  and   Grease.    Waste,  Lubricators,  Expanders. 

Flue   Cleaners.    Injectors,    Valves,    Pipe   and   Fit- 
tings. 
Pages  769  to  838 — Heavy  Hardware — Shovels  from 

our     own     factory,      Picks.     Wheelbarrows     and 

Trucks.    Jacks    <  f    all    kinds.    Crow    Bars.    R.    R. 

Track     Tools.     Drill     Presses,     Forges.     Sledges, 

Anvils   and    Anvil   Tools,    Trench    Braces,    Bridge 

Builders'    Tools,    etc. 
Pages    839    to    885 — Canvas    Goods— Tents.    Covers, 

Hammocks,    Flags.    Bags,    etc..    Camp   Furniture. 

Oil'  Clothing,    Boots,    Blankets.    Cotton   Duck   and 

Boat   Hardware. 
Pages   886   to  952 — Useful   Information    (24   pages) 

and   Index. 


H.Channon  Company 

Chicago 
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Goodman  Shortwall  Mining  Machine 

Applying  The  Continuous-Cutting  Principle  of  the  Goodman 
Longwall  Machine  to  a  Machine  For  Room  and  Pillar  Work 


Every  operation — 
unloading,  sumping, 
cutting,  moving  and 
reloading — is  done 
by  the  machine's 
own  power,  avoid- 
ing the  difficulties, 
labor  and  slowness 
of  crow-bar  handl- 
ing under  low  roof. 


Goodman  Shortwall  Machine  in  Cutting  Position — 
Front  View. 


Especially  valuable 
for  working  in  Thin 
Coal,  or  under  very 
bad  top. 

The  Cutter  Arm, 
when  not  under  the 
coal,  is  enshrouded 
by  a  protecting 
chain  guard. 


This  Machine  Completes  the  Goodman    Line  of  Coal  Cutters, 
Giving  an  Electric  Chain  Machine  For  Every  Operative  Condition 


The  Bulletin  You  Want  Is  No.   103. 


Goodman  Manufacturing  Company 

Halsted  Street  and  48th  Place,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Pittsburgh     Baltimore     Charleston,  W.  Va.    Nashville     Knoxville    [Birmingham     St.  Louis     Seattle 
Denver:  Lindrooth,  Shubart  &  Co.  Australasia:  Wm.  Adams  &  Co.,  Sydney,  N.  b.  W. 


THE 

Roessler  and  Hasslacher  %® 
Chemical  Co.  *_ 9 

100  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Factory:     Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Cyanide  98/  99%  -Cyanogen  39/40% 

Cyanide  of  Sodium  128/130% -Cyanogen  51/52% 

Zincdust 

AND    OTHER    CHEMICALS   FOR 
MINING    PURPOSES 


■«oe  o*^ 
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Sullivan  lightweight"  ROCK  DRILLS 

Weight,  155  lbs.  Cylinder,  2f  in.  Holes  to  8  feet.  Lightness,  drilling 
speed,  long  life  and  air  economy  are  emphasized  in  this  best  and  biggest 
"one-man"  drill.     Bulletin  No.  66FA. 

A  i  r   Compressors 
Diamond  Drills 
Hammer  Drills 

CALL   ON  US 

when  in  Spokane  for  the 
Mining  Congress. 

(717HUTTON  BUILDING) 


Sullivan  Machinery 
Company 

112    So.    Michigan    Avenue 
Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Butte,  Mont.     New  York 

Boston 

Cobalt,  Ont. 

Denver,  Colo 

El  Paso 

Joplin,  Mo. 

Knoxville 

Nelson,  B.  C. 


Pittsburgh 
Spokane 
Salt  Lake 
St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 


Aerial  Wire  Rope  Tramways 


During  our  55  years  of  rope  making  we  have  developed  wire 
ropes  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  conditions. 

Every  rope  we  manufacture  represents  material  and  con- 
struction best  adapted  for  some  particular  work. 

We  design,  build  and  install  Aerial  Wire  Rope  Tramways  for 
economical  transportation  of  any  material  over  any  grounds 
and  for  practically  any  distance.     Write  for  Catalogues. 


Established  1857 

A.  LESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

New  York  Chicago  Denver  San  Francisco 
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Complete  Equipments 


FOR 


Mining,  Milling 
and  Smelting  Plants 

INCLUDING 

Air  Compressors,  Chilian  Mills,  Concentrating  Plants 

Copper  Converting  Plants,  Crushing  Plants,  Cyanide  Plants 

Vanners,  Gold  and  Silver  Mills,  Gyratory  Breakers 

Hoisting  Machinery,  Huntington  Mills,  Jaw  Crushers,  Jigs 

Lead  Refining  Plants,  Mine  Ventilating  Machinery,  Ore  Buckets 

Ore  Cars,  Ore  Feeders,  Prospecting  Mills,  Roasting  Furnaces 

Skips,  Smelting  Machinery,  Gravity  Stamps,  Steam  Stamps 

Wet  and  Dry  Tube  Mills 

and  all  the  necessary  Power  and  Electrical  Apparatus 


FURNISHED    BY 


Allis-Chalmers  Company 

MINING  MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Latest  Type  Locomotive 


Type  "C"  Locomotive  with  Gathering  Crab 

([  This  Locomotive  is  built  for  main  line  haulage  or 
gathering  from  rooms  with  either  Crab  or  Electric 
Reel,  or  both. 

(J  It  is  completely  enclosed  yet  very  accessible,  has 
series  wound  motor,  interpole  type,  with  steel  frame 
split  horizontally,  self-aligning  ball  bearings,  lam- 
inated pole  pieces  (wire  wound) ,  form  wound  armature 
coils. 

I|  The  frame  is  of  structural  steel  throughout,  and  so 
designed  as  to  protect  all  working  parts;  on  each  end 
is  mounted  a  spring  bumper  which  also  acts  as  a 
spring  drawhead. 

(J  We  solicit  your  inquiries  regarding  this  Locomotive. 


Morgan-Gardner  Electric  Co. 

CHICAGO 


Do  You  Pay  a  Penalty  for  Zinc? 

In  the  FINK  REVOLVING  SMELTING  FURNACE  you  can 

Smelt  Your  Own  Ores  Directly 


into 


Metallic  Copper  or  Lead 

and  you  are  also  able  to  Save  the  Zinc  as  a  valuable  by-product 


COSTS;  The  total  reduction  cost  does  not 
exceed  $2  per  ton  of  ore  treated. 
This  is  based  on  fuel  oil  at  3  cts.  per 
gallon,  but  the  same  furnace  uses 
coal,  charcoal  or  gas  as  readily  as  oil. 


The  Fink   Smelter  Produces  Blister  Copper 

99%   Fine 

and  carrying  the  gold-silver  values 
LET  US  GIVE  YOUR  ORE  A  FREE  TRIAL  RUN 


719  The  Rookery,  Chicago 

Bell  Telephone  Wabash  612 


FINK  SMELTERS  CO. 


[rev  13-Ton  "Armorplate"  Locomotive 
■quipped  with  Ball  Bearing  Motors. 


Two  Distinctive  Features  found  in 
Jeffrey  "Armorplate"  Locomotives. 


(1)       Armorplate  Frame 

Absolutely  Indestructible,  protects  the 
Trip  Rider  and  Motorman  against 
serious  injuries. 


(2)     Ball  Bearing  Motors 

Eliminate  90^  of  all  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Trouble  experienced  with 
bushed  bearing  motors. 


Manufacturers  of   Complete  Coal   Mine  Equipments,   including    Tipples.   Car   Hauls,    Cross |-Over 
Dumps,  Screens.  Crushers,  Elevators,  Conveyers,  Mine   Fans,  Washenes,  Coal   (utters,  Unas,  etc. 


THE  JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Columbus,  0 


Xew  York 

Boston 

Montreal 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Atlanta.  Ga. 


Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Birmingham 

Chicago 


St.  Louis 

Denver 

Seattle 


Teffrev  Rubber  Belt  Conveyers  meet  the  demands  of  Heavy.  Continuous  Operation 
in  the  handling  of  Coal,  Ores.  Rock,  Gravel,  etc..  in   Mining  and  Smelting  Plants. 


